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PREFACE. 


An attempt is made in the following pages to put 
tog^her in a convenient form some information regarding the 
three great Khanates of Central Asia. 

Some of the text has aheady been published in the 
Times of India. 

G. K. A.*]\J. 


Jaimarif Qih, 1875 . 




TO THE EEADEE. 


The circumstances under which this Apevriu of the Central Asian ques- 
tion was written and published precluded the possibility of its receiving 
that scrutinizing levision with which eveiy water would desire to pui^e 
his work. It was put together in brief intervciU of leisure, prepared fcr 
the press under still greater pressure of time, and printed at a distance 
of nearly a thousand miles fiom the compiler, lilany lypothetioal 
eiTors must remain ; and a still greater number of omissions and inaccti- 
racies will call for the forbearance of the reader. There are three passages, 
however, — inserted in haste, and inadvertently left— which must not be 
considered as forming part of the book : they are, — that regarding Lord 
Granville, on the 60th page ; and those on the 65 th page, quoted from 
the Voyage^ &c., of M. Anquetil du Peiu’on. Tlie following woiks and 
articles, moreover, the compiler wishes to add to his bibliography : 
On the Road to Khiva : by David Ker, of the Daily Telegraphy Lond,, 
1874. Russians Advance Eastward: Lieitt. Stnmm. Lond., 1874. 
The QuaiHerly Review^ March, 3873 (p. 36) j July 1813 (p. 366); 
August 1810; October 1815; January 1821. Ili&toncal Account of 
Discoveriee and Travels in Ana : by H. ^Murray, Ediu,, 1820. 
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NATURAL PEATURESr 

* " Ili is rather more than 30 years ago since the advance of Bussia fx*oin the 
Siberian wilds and of England to the conllneB of India removed, to a certain extent, 
the darkness which had previously rested for many ages on the mysterious regions 
of Central Asia ; and since those days more and more light has gradually spread over 
^hese huge tzaefcs/*— Times^ May 27^ 1874-. 

This region which, in the days when Rome was Sovereign on 
the Orontes as well as on the Tiber; contained tho 
fiom highways by whichf commerce toiled painfully 

from the far East to the West, comprises part of 

- 

* ■< great portion of the surface of tbo eartti, which forms one of ibs main divUioziB, may 
bo said to oxfend fiom tbe mouths of the TTral to the ranges that separate China &om Thibet, 
and from the mass of the lofty Altai^perhaps the Imaus of ancient tradition — to the vast and 
irregular lines of mountains which unite the Hindoo Kush with tho Caspian. Tho ITorthern 
section of this prodigious space* which spreads from Kussia in Europe to the verge of China, 
comprises tho inhospitable Eirghia Steppes, the impenetrable centre of classical Scythia, and, in 
all ages, has been a land viewed by the settled world with wonder and dread. Ports of this 
desolate region form tho arid bed of the inland sea, which in pnehistoric times conneoted the 
Caspian with the Arctic Ocean; paxta of It atretch out in wastes of sand*— worlds of solitude 
whore the faco of Nature seems smitten with a never-ceasing blight ; and parts composo oases 
where, on broad plains unmarked by a tice or tho boundary of man, wander tho tnbes and docks 
of the barbarian nomades, who for countless oentunes havo held those wilds. These vast tracts in 
winter are congealed in frost, and in summer aro parched by a relentless heat, and swept by storma 
which blot out the landscape ; yet civilization has in places tamed what seemed to bo tho im* 
passable desert ; and Eussian forts, rising along tho rivors, which at distant intervals divide the 
Steppe, and Eossian woUs, sunk in selootod spots, mark the progress of fho arms and oommeroe of 
Europe Orenburg to tho Sea of Aral,” — TAe Timas. 

An orticlo on Ooutral Asia in The QaarUrly Eairimo for Ootohei I 860 contains on excellent 
Bumfluary of the results of recent geographical exploration in tho oountries bordering on the 
laxertea ehil Oxnia. 

f "The late Mr« Eeinaud, President of the Sooi^td Asiatique, puhlisliodi drat in tho Joumul 
Asiatique, and afterwards in a separate form, an iateresting tioa^e on tho-^*' Eolationst Politiques^ 
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Russian Turkistan and tlie two Khanates of Bukhara and Khiva, once 
the seats of a power which, at different times, menaced India to the 
banks of the Ganges, and Europe to the stream of the Vistula, but now 
virtually Russian dependencies. The most striking characteristic of 
this enormous tract is, that it is traversed, at wide intervals, by two 
water linos of ancient renown, which, in bygone ages, perhaps formed 
the aventies by which the tribes of Scythia found their way to the plains 
of Poland and Germany, and which in our days have led the sons of 
Japhet in turn to the habitations of the children of Shem.”— T/ie Timeer 
The following is from the Introduction to Vamb4ry’s History of 
Bulchara ; — 


^^As regards its physical conformation,'*^ Transoxiana or tho 
northern half of the tract of country vaguely 
PiSri S&oSol'T as ‘Central Asia,’ is chiefly a plain 

country, extending from that eastern chain of 
hills, which, as the extreme spurs of the Thien-Shan, reach nearly 
to Samarkand, and sink with a rapid declension down to tho shores 
of tho Caspian. With the exception of a few table-lands and some 
bits of hard clay or loam, the soil consists chiefly 
of black or yellow sand, and the only land really 
fit for culiivation is that lying on the slopes of the hills or on the bankj*' 
of rivers or canals. As is the case throughout Asia, Hature, left to 
herself, produces scarcely anything, and ten years of warlike dis- 
turbance are sufficient to turn the most fertile neighbourhood into a 
desort. Even the most persevering industry often proves a failure, 
especially where there is a strip of sand all the 
deeper for being narrow. These strips of sandy 
soil intersect all the cultivated districts, and are to be found in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the cities of Bukhara and Samarkand ; on 
the road between these two places the traveller passes through several 
miles of a sandy waste — ^the desert of Melik, lying in the heart of a 
cultivated district i there is a tradition that 800 years ago a salt lake 
existed here. In spite of this, the fertility of Bukhara and of the two 
other Khanates has passed into a proverb, for their products afb both 
excdlcnt aud various. Bukhara has grain, fruit, silk, cotton, ^nd 


cotamcrcinles do rEmpiro Eomain aveo rAsto Oxiontale.” Tho ApoUonios of (I^ona, of 
Mr. Priaulx^ (Lond. 1878) way also he ccmmilted on thia eubjoct. ' 

* Mnwar*ul«ziahr. 
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■dyes— all unrivnllod of their hind. The same may bo said of its cattle, 

ITatoralproduote. celebrated 

throughout Asia, their camels surpass all the 

other sorts of this most useful domestic animal in the south and west 
of Asia; and their mutton, finally, is equal to any in the world* 
The hilly country east and south of Samarkand 
is rich in minerals, which have, however, hitherto 
been neglected and unknown. Even Belkhi, however, mentions iron, 
4 immoniac, quicksilver, tin, slate, gold, naphtha, pitch, vitriol, and 
coal, whicli has lately been ro-discovered by the Russians in tho same 
neighbourhood.” 

The Caspian* Sea occupies the lowest hollow in one of tho 
t The Caspian greatest depressions of the earth’s surface, its level 

being 82 '8 p. f. below the level of the Sea of Azov. 
It was accui'ately surveyed for the first time between the years 1858 
and 1862 under the direction of Post-Captain N. Ivashintaof. He 
determined astronomically forty leading points on the coast, and con- 
nected them longitudinally by means of chronometrical observations 
taken on board different steamers. Tbe superficial area is laid down 
at407*075f square versts. Arrowsmith computes it to be 1,118,000 
•square g. miles. With the Caspian, however, we are less concerned 
than with tho Sea of Aral,§ into which, at the 
present day, at any rate, flow both the Oxus and 
the Jaxartes. This sea has a superficial area of 1,267 square miles, and 
is fifty-seven German miles long,|l and forty miles wide. Groat diversity 
of opinion exists regarding its level ; but we find it stated in Colonel 


Tho Aral. 


<11^ The Xak-kug of the Tasikomansi frlia Kwfghan J)emzi Savoa Sea) of (he Turke; 
tho Dario^udhys^r (or sea of Khaiazm) of the PorBions. Vide SenneU’s 0-oog. of Herodotus, 
Vol. i, p« 265. The Hyicauian Sea of Si^ho. 

t Tho Kusfiions iu Coutral Asia. Von Hollwaid, p. 21. V, hfaltc Urun, p. 632. 

{ 3 nussian squaro vorat ~ 0'4dD4 iEoglish square zuilo. 

§ Tho Sea qf Kharazm of tho Arabian, the Oa;iaita PaZue of the tmeiento. 

J| Shis statemout of its dimon^iozia is oxcoedtaglj uscertain i for wo find it aisowhore stated to 
be l,2i0 and 2,100 square xulles. Vide Uusaians in Contral Asia, HeUwold, p. 25. In Colonol 
’Whlkee^ map we find it is repi'csonted as about 180 lEngliah miles fmm east to west and 250 
north to south. XTorodotus puts the length of the Caspian down as fifteen days’ narigatioa 
for‘% swift-oared vessel, and tlio breadth eight days. The former measurement Benztell estimates 
at idicmt 600 milos. Bratosthones and Strabo gire the length as 616 miles. Alexander and aU 
the geographer from his time to that of Bohsle regarded the Aral as part of the Caspiao. ThU 
was also, probably^ the opimon of Herodotus. The knowledge that the Caspian was disconnected 
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Walker^s (of Hie Groat Trigonometrical Survey, India) map at 117 feet 
above the level of the Caspian and 33 feet above the Black Sea 

and Ocean. “ In the regions of tho Aral and 

Heiiwnia on the Rise Caspian lowlands- the following opinion has pre- 
nnd Fall of the Aral and ^ ^ i i i - 

CttBpian. vailed for cemnries, namely, that Lhe level of 

the Aral and Caspian Seas periodically rises 
and falls, a period varying from twenty-five to thirty years being 
computed for the Caspian, and from four to five years for the Sea 
of Aral. According to observations that have been made, the level, 
of the Sea of Aral has, in the course of thirty-tw'o years, sunk 
about 11 *3 English feet; and the width of the line of coast gained 
by tho receding of the water during a period of ten years, 
namely, from 1847 to 1868, may be estimated at nearly 0-3 to 0*6 
geogi'apbical miles. Connected* with the present undeniable diminu- 

ViU fho Sea of Airfl quantity of water in tlie Aral arises 

ever diaappooE entirely p one of the most interesting questions in PhysicitT 
Geography, namely, will not the Sea of Aral entirely disappear in 
course of time 

Sir H. Rawlinson draws an analogy between the Sea of Aral in 
^ Physical Geography and the variable stars in 

auctuatioM. astronomy, ilumbolatt (m his work on Central 

HomboWa, Asia) has not corroborated the theory of the dis- 

appearance of the sea. Colonel Yule and Sir R. Murchison believe 

Col. Toio and Sir E. (Jo™! B'.G.S., Yol. XXXVIL, pp. 134 and 136) 
Murohison. that the relative condition of the Aral and Cas- 

pian Seas has never undergone a marked change. 

firom. the Korfihem Ocean was lost in the tUne of Eialosthonos, Skraboj and Pliny ; but Ptolemy 
restored it to its proper form as a lake, but in sueb a way as to show that tbo Aral was mistaken 
for a part of it. Ronndl's Ctoograpby of Haodotus, Vol. I, p. 263.— Faite Heoren'a Historical 
Heseordiesi Vol. IX., p. 32. 

* Between 1300 and loOO, Missions were fiiequontly dospatebed &om Pluropean Courts to 
the Mongols of Central Asia* and envoys goncroUy wrote aooaunts of tboir journeys. Colonel 
VTule has collected many of tbeso in bis and the Wa^ Thiihei*, but none of tkeso accounts 

mention tiio Sea of Atal, attbough many of ibc routes dosoribed led aoroat it, or by it. He 
Buysbroeok stated that the lower Jaxartes lost itself in a marsh ; and the Polos, who are lupposed 
in their first jofum^ to havatrav^ed direct from the mouths of the Volga to Bukhara, do not 
seem to have coma across this sea | for Marco Polo mokes no mention of it. 

t ’^numerous learned authorities have gone atiU further, suoh as Vivien da St. Martin, Molte 
Bran, Hugh. Murray, Biullie Fraser, and Burnes, who assert that such a variation is quite impos< 
sible, since the Oxus and Jaxoriesluwe nmr riionged their course, and bAva from time immemoria! 
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■ In* an anonymotis Persian manuscript acquired by Sir H. Rawlinson, 
dating from ]417, and presumably wifcten by Shah Rukh Sultan, the 
famous Khan of Herat, the folloiving passage occurs : In all ancient 
books the Sea of Kharazm is represented as the 

The Oxus. Bid it over r t. • .i. j • i i ^ 

disohavgfo it9 waters into great basin that received the waters of the Oxus, 

the Caspian? (1417) the sea no longer exists, for the 

Jaihim (Oxus) has hollowed out a fresh course to the Caspian sea, 

whicli it enters near Karlawa/’ 

^ Prom 600 B.O, till from 500 to 600 A.D. the sea of Aral was 
Tiio sen of Aral nn- unknown. The descriptions of Herodotus 

^d^BOO^A Strabo speak of a continuous series of marshes 

fed by the inundations of the JaxarLos. The 
explorations of Alexander the Groat resulted in the opinion that both the 
Jaxartes and Oxus fell into the Oaspiamf Prom the year 600 to 1300 
all the Arabic writers concur in fixing the mouths 
^ Tho Arabian writers, both the Qxus and the J axartcs in the Seat of 

Aral. In 1559 the English traveller Jenldnson spoke of the Oxns 
as having formerly issued into Krasnovodsk Bay in the Caspian ; but 
having been drawn off for purposes of irrigation, it ceased to reach the 
sea during the heats of summer. He added that the Turkmans, 
^wishing to retain some water in the bed at that season, constructed a 
dam at its mouth, but that eventually the old bed became choired up, 
and that in his time the river had its present destination. § Abul 


as at present, discharged themselves into tho Aral Sea. But, on fho oontroiy, a host of not less 
Important authorities, headed by Sir H* Bawlinson, maintmn that these auetnations in the Aral 
Sea have actually existed.” — Zimmerman has examined the ^actuations of the Caspian in his work 
on lEUiivar (translated by Morien; published by lUCadden, Sj Leadenhall Street), 

* Sir B. Hurchison, without) it is generally behoved) suOioient reasonj oast dkoredit upon 
tho auUienticity of this IVfS. 

f An opinion) says Yon Hellwald) hold in estimation among all the ancients, and one thab 
entirely agrees with tho commeroiol route used for the con vcyonce to Euiope of the produce oJf 
Bastem A^a. This conmoroial routo started from the Hindu Euah, utilised the Oxus as far as tho 
Caspian ; it then wont up the liver Kur (Cyrus), and descended tho Bion (Bhosis) to the Black Sea, 

“Xn all the works of the Buropoon Geographers) as well anoient as modernj to the presonb 
century, the Axol Sea must ho understood to be included in tho Caspian, sineo they know of bub 
one expanse of wator in that quarter, for tho C^us, and Araxos, the Oxus and Jaxartes, were all 
supposed to fall into tho same sea. Tho Arabian and Beraian geographers, on tho contrary, descri- 
thiwyt from tho oorlirat timo8.”-«‘Bcnnel1, Yol. I, p. 174*) note 8. 

X BI*liatakhn and Xbn Houkol are the first writers who give oertoin and rellahlo information 
regarding the Aral.*’— Yon Hellwald, p. S3. 

§ Vid» artiole Jburml do St, Tetershur^f 2lBb November 1869. Ahul Ghani Khan, when 
desoribing the expedition of Sodam iChan against the Turkomans on tho banks of the Oxu8| saidM 
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Abul Qhazi, of Khiva. 


Ghazi, of Khiva, speaks of the river as still flowing into Uio Caspian in 
the sixteenth centiny, bnt being turned off about 
1575 by this same Turkman dam we so often 
hear of. As even now during floods tho river penetrates some fifty 
miles into the desert in tho direction of the Caspian, it is possible that 
in the Khan’s time a small stream may have actually reached the 
Caspian when the river overflowed its banks. 
voulnsJ^hl?^:, Bumes* believed what is spoken of as ‘the old 
jsp. 187-188. ]ja,Yo been tlie remains of f a canal j but p, 

writer in the Quarterly Remew of April 1874 believes it to be too deep, 
M. sr. Momaviof. wide, and irregular to allow of that supposition. 

The Turkmans told Mouravief in 1819 that the 
«»«e CAtwa; Pans, 1823.) chatLgG was effected by an earthquake, and ho 
believed that there were traces of volcanic action about the Ust-Urt. 

Vau\b4vy nvakea no doubt of the Oxua having formerly discharged 

VamMry (T,-aveU to Caspian, and aecribes its proserfiT 

Central .4«ia,p.io6) j oouTBe to a diversion caused by irrigation canals. 
In his Travels in Central Asia^ he describes wbat he unhesitatingly 
pronounces to be the ancient bed of the Oxus,” called the Doden 
by the nomads of the distadct4 

It is tho alleged practicability of again turning tho Oxus into IhQ., 
Caspian that makes the discussion relative to its 

TUe praciacability of di- „ , i • . x* tt xi.« 

verting the OxiiB into tho former couTse so extremely interesting. Upon tnxs 

subject tho Times recently expressed itself as 

follows : — 

It would certainly revivify Central Asia if water communication 
iDiie Times could bc opened from tho Caspian to the foot of 

• the Hindoo Kush; but there seems to be the 


that the river after having paaeed tlrgmij floored near tho eastern side of Mount AhuL Khan, 
thonoo fox some distance souithward, so as to take a western direction to ompty itself into the 
Caspian towards Urghurtcha. Abul Ohozisaya in another part of the same work that the Oxus loft 
its hod i^ontancouely in 1640. 

* After an investigation of the aubjeot and the traditions related to me, as well as much 
enquiry among the people ihemselvss, I doubt the Oxiu having ever hod any othox than its 
present oourse. There are phyeioal obstaolos to its entering tho Caspian south of Balkan, and 
noith of that point its more natural reoeptacla is the lake of Aral.”— Bumes's Travels in Bukhara, 
VohII,pp.l87,18&. 

f X conclude that the dry rives beds between Aatrabad and China axe the ‘remains of some 
of the canals of tho Kingdom of Kharaam.”— Z&id. 

X Tho snt^ect is carefully exominSd by Abbott in his ohoxming '^ifilaxrativo of a J’oumey from 
^Homt to Khiva*” Snd Kd.^ Xond» 1856i Yoh H., Appendix, pp. 304—608, 
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strongest reason for doubting wLoiher the object in view could bo 
attained without extensive excavations of the sand, which lias drifted 
into the old bed of the Oxus, nor without closing the canals which 
absorb so much of the river water, but are absolutely necessary to the 
continuance of cultivation in Khiva.” 

The Turhistan Gazette has repeatedly asserted that the diversion 
of the Oxus into its old channel leadin tr to the 
Caspian must sooner or later bo carried into 
execution. 

* The Oxus takes its rise in Sir-i-kul, a Pamir 

lake, 15,600 feet above the sea. This lake is des- 
cribed by Wood: — 

We stood upon ^the Hoof of the World/ while before us lay 
stretched a noble but ^ frozen sheet of water’ from whose western end 


TIio ShirJetstaii Qaeetie, 
Vide (especial^) oil. lOtU 
Janmuy 1872. 

Tho Souroo of tlio Oxus. 
(V?<2a appondix.) 


# Tho Amu of tha Ptoreianff, and Jailiun (^iload”) of tlio Arabs. The fortdising propoities of 

Amu ea well as ita groat ozcellence for drinking have boon alluded to by nearly ovory wiiter 
on Central Asia • — ** According to oaloulations Uiat have been madef tbo amount of its disebarge 
in ita lowest courae is 3,000 cubic metres (French) per second, whereas that of tho Uhinn ia 
3,500 and that of the Bhone 3,000.”— >Fo» Selkoald, Buraes gives the average depth at 9 feet 
cf. Abbott, Vol. II., p. 300. 

“ Tho tianslator of the Isiokhri's Geography cites Jaihim as an ftmwiplA of the enduring 
vitality of oriental names. But there la, I believe, no trace of the application of Jaihun to tho 
^Oxua, or of Soihun to tho Jaxartes, before Mohomedan times. The name Soihun (often applied 
by Mnhomedan writeis to the Indue also) is probably Bhison corrupted to a jingle by the Arabs 
as th<^ made Cam and Abel into Xabil and Uabil. M« Garres supposes that the rivor was called 
Jwhun by tho Arabs, because ‘*it oncompoased the land of Zush,” of tho Kualian of 
Haiathalah confounded with tho Kush of scripture.”— Jour. Asiat. Ser. VI., tom. 13, p. ISl. 

Our sulject suggests tho beautiful lines of JUr. Arnold 
** Bat the majestio river floated on, 

Oat of the mist and hnin of that low land, 

Into the ftosty starlight, and there moved, 

Beg Diomid fhroagh the hn8h*d Ohorosmian waste, 

Under the solitary moon j-^he flow'd 
Bight for tho polar star, past Orgnajd, 

Brimming, and bright and large ; then sands begin 
To hem his watery march, and dam hu streams, 

And spht hia currenla ; that for many a league, 

The shorn and pnrcoll'd Oxus Btrains along 
Through beds of sand and motted rushy isles; 

Oxus, forgellmg the bright speed ho had 
In hia high mountain cradle in Pamere, 

A foil'd olrouitons wanderer till at last 
Tho long'd for dash of waves ia heard, and wide 
Ilia luminDUB home of wnteis opens, bright 
And tranquil, from whose floor tho new-bathed stars 
Bmcrgo and shmo upon the Aral 6ea.”— 

Bohrab and JStatiaia, 
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issued tUe iufiint river of tlic Oxus. This fino lako Sir-i-kul lies ia ihe 
form of a crescout about fourteen miles long from east to west by an 
average breadth of one mile. On three sides it is bordered by swell- 
ing hills about 500 feet high, while along its southern bank they 
rise into mountains 3,500 feot above tho lake, or 19,000 feet above the 
sea, and eovered with perpetual snow, from which never-failing source 
the lako is supplied.’ —Marco Polo crossed tho Pamir passing this 
famous lake out of which the Oxus flows. — Captain John Wood, Indian 
Navy. Journey to the Sources of the Oxus^ 1838. 

* Prom the Sir-i-kul lake the Oxus flows in a westerly direction^ 
and waters with its southern affluents the northern provinces of Affghon- 
istan; then, in a direction almost parallel with the Jaxartes, it flows 
through Bukhara and Khiva. 

When it reaches lat. 42° 12', long. 60° 15', between the towns 
i, of Kipchak and Khodiaili, it begins to bifurcatei^ 

The couTBO of the Oxus „ , , i i jC. 

(Captain Trmcii*s Buaao- after which its two streams again branch on 
Indian QuesiionO Several arms which form its delta. Tho 

centre of this portion of the basin forms a sort of depression, into 
which the waters of all tho main branches, emptying themselves, 
spread out into a series of wide, shallow lagoons covered with reeds. 
These again discharge their surplus waters by difierent channeltf^ 
^ into the Sea of Aral.^’ According to Admiral 

The naTiffableneBB i \ n 

iho Oxus. Admiral Bou- Boutakon, none of these channels are nt for na- 

^ vigation, owing to the shallowness of the water 

and tho fact of the main channels of the streams continually shifting. 

Vftinh^ry*sview. Vambery, in hh ShetcUs^ of Central has 

the following : — The Oxus has scarcely the capa- 
bilities of becoming the powerful artery for traffic and commu- 


* The Kusso-Iudlon question, by Gapi. Trench^ p. 49. 
t Bages 142-8. 

The Oxus ia supposed to be fijc tlm most part navigable, tbougb as yet it is very imperfectly 
explored, and it for hundreds of miloa of its oourso goes through iivildernosses of borien sand, and 
no doubt fonns au imporUmt line leading near tho edgoa of our Indian Blrontier .”— Timissh 
Vambdry, poiuting out the importance of conaidoring the capabilities of the Oxus formCWgation, 
soys ** With steamers on the Oxus, the nussiiina would not only have been able to keep tho 
Khanate of Khiva in check garrisona Eungrad, E^chaka, and Hazorosh, but they would have 
hod tho power of introducing, with the greatest ease, a strong by Em nkul into 

Kuldmra, and thus into the heart of Ceniral Asiuj had not the extraordiiutry physical difficulties 
of this route roudorod such a schomo iinpracticable»” 
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nication in Central Asia which politioiana, when speaking of the future 
of Tuvkiatan, seem to expect.’^ 

The reports on the navigableness of the river differ considerably 5 
iTellwald on tho Navi- Some assert that it is difficult of navigation for 
^ the greater portion of its course, in Lenz s opinion 

for boats, and in Vambdry^s in every respect ; the whole of its upper 
course is ice-bound during winter, and even the lower course is 
frozen over in a severe winter. The width of the Oxus in its middle 
course varies from 2,100 to 2,400 p, f., and its depth from six to 
twenty-four feet. Just before falling into the Sea of Aral, it forms a 
marshy delta, which is entirely overgrown with reeds ; the centre of 
this delta is slightly depressed, and its arms having only two or throe 
feet of water, are undergoing a constant change, as was pointed out by 
Humbold in his groat work on Central Asia,” 

* ^^The Jaxartes, or Sir Daria of modem times, descends from the 

distant highlands of Khokan, at first to water 
The JaxartesMtscouMo. i 1 « ,• i . » . -j » i 

lands of comparative plenty; but, as it trends 

northwards, it passes through what is now for the most part a vast 

desert, until it loses itself in the Sea of Aral, in a wild delta of swamps 

^and thickets. This stream forms the main line by which the legions of 

the Czar advanced to the conquest of B-uasian Turhistan, and as it is 

firmly occupied by Bussian forts, and leads to the cities of TashkeuJ 

and Khojend, once centres of Asiatic commerce, it certainly opens to 

an invader a way into the recesses of Central Asia /’^ — The Times* 


** The possesaion of the Osus la of ae much Importanoe to the Bus<)iaiLS as tliat of tho Iiuiue 
is to the English ; it is the artery 'vvbloh vlviGea tho tornborieB of the greet Tatar hoides through 
t^hich it SowS) who are othormse unapproachable on all aides by reason of the steppes and deserts 
of sbiaing sands, Onoe masters of this river, it would be eaey for the Uusbians to subjugate Ihe 
tribes on its banhs, from tho Aral to Bodahshan. The KuB&ian army could readily ascend the 
Oxus in the boats of the country, within two panisauga of Balkh, whore it hrst coasoi to bo navi- 
gable/*— Eorricr* p 450* 

It is to bo rowombered that lU (the Oxus*) banks arc peopled and cultivated j it must fhere^ 
fore bo viewed as a navigahlo river, pQSseaamg great facdilieb f^r improving the extent of that 
navigation* Tho Oxus presents many fair proapecta, since it holds the moat diiect couxaesj 
And connects, with tho exception of a nariw desert, the nations of Europe with the remote region 
of Central Asia.'*— Barne*s Tram'll io Biikhara^ Vol. XT.,^* 197. 

^ !13id iSfaiAtm of the Arabs, Arxanthes and Araxea of some of the classitnl writers. Tho 
historians of Alexander tho Groat caU it the Tamis erroneously, the Massagetae Bxlia, Xt is 
now oommonly called by tho Persiari name Sir, But I have avoided using the terms Sir and 
.dffit(,preihrring the more fhmiHar ifaxarUs and Oxw* 


0 
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The Jaxartes is navigable (soo a very interesting letter in the 
Daily News of September 2nd, 1874, from a oorres- 
Navigabloness. pondent at Petro Alexandrovsk) for a consider- 

able distance* from a point a good way above the Sea of Aral. In 
1853 the Russian Govornor-Goneral of Orenburg brought over from 
Sweden the materials of two small gun-boats, and put thorn together 
on the Jaxartes, and the largest of these played an important part in 
the conquest of Western Turkistan. 


Von Hell wald says of this river: — *^The length of its course is 

Von HeiWaid^a aooounfc computed at about 400 German miles, of which 
of the Jaxortea. gQO ai'o navigable. The first light thrown upon 

the topography of the Sir was as lately as 1863, when tliof Russian 
Rear-Admiral Butakov undertook an exploration of the river from Fort 
Perofsky as far as Baildyr-Tugai. Its sources, however, were in 1869 
first discovered by Baron Kaulbars, whose surveys embraced tlie different- 
chains of the Thian Shan mountain system, extending from the frontier 
of the Khanate of Khokand and the valley of the Aksai on the south- 
west to the Tongri Khan on the north-east. By means of these surveys 


Souroo of Uie Kaiyn. 


the source of the Naryn was' also determined, which 
is the most easterly and important affluent of 


* Certainly as for as Ak Ma^id, to wbich ono of tho gunboats penetrated in 1852. Vide 
Trenoh's Eusao-lndion Quesiion» p. 41. 

f ft Nowbere along the banks of the iTaxarles did Butakof iind human habitations. In 
ancient days, however, it was navigable, and teemed with transports for the convoyanoe of 
XQsrchandise. Xhe Admiral found on its hanks the ruins of cities, such as Olrar, where [Tamerlane 
died, and Tungat, which that powerful ruler destroyed.” 

Kote.*— T/ te iTiaarartas. — ^Herodotus and Strabo both speak of the Jaxartes as “theAroxes.” 
Vide SennelTfi Geography of Herodotus, Snd edition, Vol. I, p. 270-272. Herodotus spoke of it os 
ihs only considerable river known to him on the east of the Caspian sea. ” The Aroxes separates 
itself into fort?' mouths, all of which, except one, lose themselves in the fens and marshes ; the 
largest stream of tho Araxes continues its even course to the Caspian. The Caspian is bounded 
on the east by a plain of prodigious extant, a considerable part of which formed the country of 
the Hassagelcs, against whom Cyrus meditated on attack i he advanced on tho AraxoSj threw a 
bridge of boats over it, passed it with his army from his own territories inio those of the enemy, 
and advanced beyond it.” These passages are taken from Herodotus’ account of the expedition 
of Cyrus the Great against the Maaaagetiis, Clio, 20->211. In this account the Jaxartes and Oxus 
are evidenUy confounded together, as it contains particulars that apply to each respectively; or tha 
confusion may have arisen from a branch of the Jaxartes flowing, as some suppose to have been 
the cose, into the Oxus. ** Tha Sir is r^oined near its mouth by the Honvan through a little brook, 

It is much smaller than the Amu, but is said to be more rapid. In summer it is fordablei, and in « 
winter it Is covered with ice, sometimes two yards thick, over which the caravans possi”— 

^ru» and ^cdU, itsto edition^ p^ 776. 
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the Sir; it was found to spring from a glacier in the Ali-shirak 
mountain. Little is yet known of its upper course beyond Khokand 
as far as Baildyr-Tugai, distant 807 versts from Ak-BIasjid. The 
confluence of the Gulistan with the Naryn near Khokand unites their 
waters into one stream &c., &c. 


The Zera&lmn. 


The* * * § Zerafshant (or Kohik) has a course of 87$ German milea, 
As the result of General Abramof’s combined 
military and scientific mission, it 'v\ras discovered 
in 1870 that this river rose in a glacier nearly 7^ German miles almost 
under the meridian of Khokand, at tlie line of perpetual snow on the 
Fan mountains. Beyond Panjkand (five villages — Persian) the river 
enters a wide valley that opens out into an extensive plain below 
Samarkand, To the west of Bukhara it turns suddenly to the south 
and falls into the small lake of Karakul. Numerous canals have 

•Thooountey watered by coustruoted, which are fed by the Zeraf- 

the Zerafthau. shan,§ This river waters the city of Bukhara, 

and also Samarkand (the Marcanda of the Greeks). The laud 
between these two cities is partially under excellent cultivation. From 
the commoncement of the valley nearly to Bukhara there stretches 
almost an unbroken chain of settlements along the levels fertile plain, 
^hich has been forsaken by the waters of the Zerafshan, that must 
have formerly possessed a much more abundant supply. Here the 


* Hellwald. 

f Persian,— the goid-scattoror. The Volymeios of the Greeks.— Fide Malte p. Wft, 

X 1 Gorman mile^s^ 610 JSoglish statute miles. 

§ The Zerafshan region contains a denaer population than any part of Bus&iO} and hardly 
codes in that respect to the most crowded of fertile oLUoa in Europe .”— &azetief 3rc2 
JVfinear^ 1871. 

Eor many centuries Samaroand hore the Chinese name of Shin. Xts present name sigaiftes 
the city of Samer, — the Arab Samar who, in 6J>3, introdu(N*rl Mahomedauism. In 1210 Jheughiz 
TChtin conquered it. Some 200 yoars aUerwarda it became the splendid capital of Taimur, and it 
atill holds all that was inoiial of that mighty conqueror.— Of. Boyal Croographi<Hil fiocioty's 
Journal, 1841, Vol, X, pp. 2.3. 

In (he fifth or sixth century there woa a resident Christian (Koatorian) Bishop in Samaroand. 
l^Iaroo Polo quotes a letier written by Prince Sempad, high constable of Armenia in 1246 or 1247, 
in whicif that personage says ho found ** Hlany Christians scattered all over the East, and many 
fine Ohnrehes, lofty, ancient, and of good arohiteoture, which have been spoiled by the Torks.’^ 
The Ohristians, however, were protected in a measure by Jheughiz Khan and his immediate succes* 
sors. 

Clavijo, the Spaniard, was in Soxnarcond in 1404 ; a Bussmn noble Bhokilav» m 1623 $ and 
Xahmann and Btuumikof in 1841* 
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villages belonging to these settlements are spread ont^ together with 
their orchards and mulberry groves, for the culture of silk, and here also 
the well-cultivated fields produce cotton, gourds, water-melons, wheat, 
barley, and maize. On the other side, however, there is a marked' 
contrast in the ban’onness of the adjacent desert of Milik. But 
farther to the east the country is luxuriantly fertile. A wide tract 
of land, extending along the Zerafshan as far as the district of Samar- 
kand, is covered with fields of rico/^ 

The possession of the Jaxartes and Oxus not improbably secures 
The o™i, JaxartoB, “ widespread supremacy tbrousbout the iutcrior 
atvd ZoraiuUaii, of Central Asia, though it is still most uncertain 

whether either stream could be made the basis of future conquests ; 
and the Oxus, along its upper course, is as yet in no sense of the 
word Russian. The remaining parts of these interior regions, beyond 
the reach of the two great streams, are, for the most part, stony^ 
and sandy tracts, exposed to alternations of fierce heat and cold, and 
with difficulty passable by the foot of man; but in one wide tract the 
waters of the Zerafshan scatter plenty over the lowlands and places, 
whence rise the walls of the once famous cities of Bukhara and Samar- 
kand. In these provinces the wealth of nature is still seen in profuse 
abundance, but &e influence of the Crescent, now waning before the- 
advancing power of the Russian Gross, has left on the landscape a look 
of desolation.’*— 


CHAPTER IL 

HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

The belief in a very early empire in Central Asia, coeval with the 

A» earl7 omplro in of the Assyrian monarchy, was common 

ConteMAwtt. amoug the Creeks long anterior to Alexandei’*s 

exj)e<Ution to the East ; and it rocoivea confirmation from the earliest 
memorials of the Iranian division of the -Aryan race. It would, 
liowevcfT, be too serious an undertaking here to give even an outline of 
events tliafc would bring us back probably to the year 3,000 JB.C,, and 
it must sniHce to state tlmt from about 700 B.C. to 300 A.D. a suo* 
TOO B 0 -eoo A 3) cession of Scythian tribes crossed the Jaxartes and 
swept oyer the western portion of Asia j and that 
J&om the fourth century to the tenth a continuous stream of Turkish 
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hordes poured in from that ojficina gentkm^ the Altai, forming, first, 
extensive colonies, and afterwards great military settlements (cf. The 
Quarterly Remeio^ October 1866, Central Asia). 

Thirty-five years after the Prophet^s death, the nnnies of Islam 
Mam («wa i?,phmatono’s appeai'ed in Western Turkiatan. The main body 
Hiat. ofindiu^p. 267.) of the population they encountered were of the 
Iranian stock, possessing, no doubt, the seeds of those qualities which 
make their descendants, the Tajiks, the most cunning and cowardly peo- 
ple on the face of tlie globo. Here and there among the pasture lauds 
bordering the cultivated islands of the desert weref Turanian herdsmen. 
% The religion of the fire-worshippers was the national creed, but the 
Turanian immigrants had iutroducod Buddhism; and occasional con- 
verts were found to Nestoriau Christianity* *Wos- 
(Coi. Yuie*8 Marco Polo tom Turkistan, liowevcr, received the creed of 

CDiitaina inaar interesting t i ■ n .■ ..i i i 

notices of these> e. ff-j pp. Isiam, in tii6 process Or time with a zeal and 
^70—172.) single-heartedness for which there is, perhaps, 

no parallel. Within two hundred years of the appearance of the 
Arab invaders an Iranian noble, recently converted to Mahomedanism, 
laid the foundation of a monarchy, known as that of the Sama- 
Tho Samanidea 846- Glides, § which eventually extended from the source 
j) 0 i A.D. of the Oxus and Jaxartes to the shores of the 


* Tiie people of CcatiAl Aaui are separated into two gieat dirisionsi supposed to reprearati 
distinct types of the universal family of man ; and the unmcmonal strife between Iran and Toieii 
znarkS) it is believed^ the easentialdijFflronccs between two wholly dissimilar races. The tribes of 
Iran^ who form a scotion of the great ludo-Gheimanio breed} which has civilized Europe and 
Hindustan) spread firom tho Afghanistan and Poisianhighlandsinto the interior, to Samarkand 
and Bukhara ; and they abound oven in Kashgar and Xarkond, having crossed the Bolor and 
PojDur ranges. The characteristics of this people, at least in tho plains of Central Aric^ ora love 
of agriculture and tho arts of peace; hut they are accused of coi^ardico and habits of deceit, and 
they generally form a subject race, known by the dishonored name of Tajiks; a word literally 
meaning, X believe, runners, and, perhaps, applied to the Persians with reference to thoir superior 
activity. 

t Turan, or Tarlya, tho Boctrion Satrapy Turina of Strabo (lib. XI, pago 617, Casaubon’s ed*)f 
t Buddliibm was not tho only faith that Islam had to extinguish in Bukhoia. That 
of Zoroaster maintainod a more obstinate resistance. Iiong after the conquest, tho nominal and 
enforoed conquests continued to ohoribh tho worship of their fathers unih>r tho shelter of night, 
insemuck that every native family was compelled to receivo an Arab inmate, whoso duty was to 
^wafoh against such backahdings. And among the fow antiquities of Bukhara survives a monument 
of those days, recalling tho subterranean churdi of St» Clamont on the Esquiline, an underground 
tnesqae, bearing iihe name of the mosque of the Majians.**— CvZ. Jufe, «» 

§ Oalled after Samani, a nobleman of Balkh, one of the remainmg followers of Zoroaster, after- 
wards oonvarted to Islam. He traced his deseent foom the tSasanide Behram,— Yambi^ry. Vida 
Elphinatone’a Hist. Ind., p. 318. 
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Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf. The Samanide era was tli© most 
glorious in the history of Transoxiana Arms, 
agriculture, and polite learning flourished ; and 
Bukhara was the capital of a truly magnificent empire. 

The peaceful Tajiks not forming good material for troops, the 
Samanide monarcha were compelled to draw their recruits from the 
eastern Turanian tribes, a ciroumstauco which tended to oousolidate 
this warlike people, Moreover, when the career of the Samanide 
family was drawing to a close, the scattered hordes 

NiRliarMoniircliy. TOtf „ ^ ° t tt. i 

Vombfery’a Hist. Hukbiira, of Turaniaus became united in the Uighar monar- 
chy of Eastern Turkistan. Invading the country 
that lies between the Jaxartes and Oxus, they inflicted a final defeat on 
the Samanides, who were succeeded by the Seljukidos,* a dynasty 
from whose founder the Samanides had sought 
assistance. The dominion of the Seljukides was 
even more extensive than that of the Samanides. 
But in conquering the TJighars — now in possession of Khokand, 
Tashkand, Samarkand, and Bukhara — they removed the only barrier 
which separated them from the terrible hordes of Mongolia, who, 
The Mougoia, or Mog. led by Jhougizf Khan in 1218, soon swept all 
hftl8,i2i8. before them. The Persian distich quoted by- 

"Vambfery vividly depicts their progress 

** Amedend u kendend a sukhtend. 

IF kusbtend u burdend, u rflftend.”t 


* The names of the di:st Seljokidesi Jnnis, Hichal, and Isrell, have a stroug reaem^ 
bloace to Biblical names, and tborc can be no doubt that Cbriaiinnity bad at tins period made 
more progiess in Central Asia than Mabomedan bistorians are willing tu allow. — ^Vamb^iy. 

f More properly Shingbia, an Uiguiric compound of fsbing^ straight, strong, firm, and 
gbia-impotuoua, powerful. The word therefore means ' tbo man of strong might’.— Yombdry. 

Probably no warrior over so disfctnotly aimed at the subjugation of the World, as far as it 
was known to him, as did Jbengia, and oert^nly no one erer so nearly attained the object,” 
” Tambdry gives the original name of Jbengia, aaer the historian Juvtuni, oa Tomuiji, not as it is 
usually given, Temujbi. The former aigniSes in Xastem Turkish a hlncksmith, and this gave rise 
to the belief common in Asia in the middle ages that d'hengiz had really been a smith.”— Yule, 
iSubruguis, and Xbn Batuta, the Moorj repeat the nUir^^Vide Schmidt’s Sauong Setzen, p. 376. 

The Turaman stock eomprehends the tribes of Mongols, Monchys, And ^ks, wi^ch in all 
ages have filled the traeia of Central Asia from the Ural to China; and though some of these 
tiaeea hare been reclaimed from barbarism and dwell in dries, they seem always indined totba 
ttfs of nomads, wandering place to place with riuar eountlesa ftoeks, hnd aecnrionally issuing 
forrii hi Sankge hordes to overrun the «ats of industry and wealtb. 

They eame^ destroyed, bomt^ murdered, robbed, and went.— Cf. Iimour’s Inaritntesi pp* 

23 and 25. 
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Within three years Jhongiz had so extended his sway, that the 
Indus on the one side and the mountains above Mesopotamia on the 
other became the limits of his empire. For two hundred years the 
Jhengizides ruled in Transoxania ; and the history of that period is a 
histovy of wild anarchy, murder, plundei', and unrestrained excesses. 

DisroemtementofMoff- Within, however, a century from their inva- 
hai EmpiTO. broken up into numerous khan- 

ates and nomad republics, calling thomsolves Tui’k, Turcoman, Kirghiz, 
Knssak (Cossack) — these being the names of the various tribes who 
had followed Jheugiz out of the howling wastes of Mongolia. Fifty 
Taimup, or Tamcrlano , years afterwards, Taimur* * * § the Lame reunited 
X, 333-1, 406, many of the western portions of the empire; 

but on his death again, the process of disintegi'ation recommenced. 

A century later a mixed tribe named Usbeg,t 
after the Khan, in whose time they had been con- 
verted to Islam, came from beyond the Caspian and Aral seas, aud 
led by one Shaibani, descended from Jhengiz, 
completely overthrew the power of Taimur's 
struggling succeasors.t Within a hundred years, this dynasty was 
cut short by assassination, and, with the consent of all parties, 
JiixQ supreme power was handed over to a family lately expelled 
from Asbarkhan§ on the Volga by the Russian 
Dukes, a family connected with the Shaibani 
and sprung from the Khans of the house of 


UBbeg. 


Sbaibani, 1,600 — 1,697. 


Astar^bapidefl, 

1697-1784. 


* Taimuv^iron. Of Emir Taimure, tbe Turk, or Tamoclain, os ve mofre oommonljr coU 
him, Vftmb6ry gives an iuterealmg account. Hlatoiy Bukb., pp* 102-1Q3. 

t Xrabog«Ind<^end6nt. “Mouraviof supposes Uzbek to ba derived fifom XTz bis, or 
Mmaoir, and heJsj master, thus meaning master of bimself or independent. Ktaprnlh derives 
H from ibc people called or by the Arab liistorlans. These vere tho some as the 

Oaigour, a Turkish tribe wbich formerly inhabited the countries to tho south of the Celestial 
Alounfcains, that is, little Bukhoria. At the commencement of the sixteonth century, the tTzbeka 
passed tho Sthun or Jasartes proceeding westword. They are, at presont, masters of Balkh, 
Khatinam, Bakima, Eergonah, and aomcotlu^ countries in tho neighhourhoed of tho BelutTagb.*’ 
SditptotVB note, 3duravief's Bukhara, p. 896. Of. Elphinstono'a Hist, of India, pp. 268-200* 
Original home probably on tho hanks of the tTnri and Emba, the country no v known as the 
territory of Ibe Little Horde. 

X Of these the one who has left the greateat name is Baber, who, driven out of hJa parUca- 
lar Xhanato of Xhokand, eventually founded the M|pghal Empire in India. 

§ Aatraoan. 
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Jhengiz* " For ono hundred and forty years tho Astarkhamdos con- 
tinued in tho exercise of a dominion which was gradually weakened in 
extent and coherence by successfal revolt, and for nearly fifty years 
more furnished occupants for a nominal sovereignty, the real power of 
which was wielded by powerful and hereditary Wazirs of the Usbeg 
house of Manghit.f In 1784 the farce was 
closed, and the last prince who claimed a descent 
quietly set aside by his Wazir, gi’andfathor of the 
Amir of Bukhara, who is now a dependant on 
Eussian protection.^’ Tho house of Manghit 
tlie end of the Asiatic rule in Western Turkistan, 
We have now to note how the Eomanoff star gradually rose above 
the horizon4 


Manglut. 

from Jhengiz was 

Russia. 


brings us down to 


* Tho Q,mrterly JteoteWf No, 272, April 1874^ p. 899. 

•\ The HoxLghltft eeme otigvsv&Uj from the foiosto in tho nerth^oaot of KoegoLie. After tho 
Kimgrnte, they were the most celebrated among the Turkish tribes for brayoiy and nobihl^ 
of birth,— Tombdry- 

{ The Khanates of Bukhara, Khiva, and Khokand, dissolving ae Bussia oomes in contact 
with their anarchy, their weakness, and their mouldering ruins, arc all that lomoinof the 
mighty States which at different periods grew upon this land. — The Times, 

Kots — T/te Tureomtina, — ’'The ffurcomons are a nation of Turk race, which, in the 11th 
and ISih centunes, overran Bukhana, northern Asia, and, on the wobfcword of the Caspiito Sea, 
Armetuo, S. Georgia, Shirvon, andBaghiston. They lead a nomade life and compose the principal 
part of the population, of these countries, where they are called Tarokameh, Turkman^ and Biril- 
boshi. To explain the name of Turcomooe, the Serbians relate that (he Turk tribes, at tho time 
of their invasion of Khorassan, had momed the women of the oountry, and that to tbeir desoend- 
ants was given the name Turaomana, wluch means * like the Turks.’ This spedoua etymology 
appears very paradoxical, amco the hordes of this people who apeak Turkish and have remained 
beyond the Jmhun also call thombelres Turcomans. 1 think the name is rather derived from Turk 
and Conmu, and that ituim giveuto thatparfcofthe Comun nation whteh. lemainedonthe cast of 
the Caspian Sea, under the domination of the Turks of the Altai; while another independent part 
came and established itself in the Tost plains to tho wostwaid of that; sea, and to the north of the 
Gca of Azof, and afterwards pushed forward into Hungary.— Note by K. Klaproth, Voyage do 
Houravief, p. 3d4r. 

^ The Uiboks (so called from one of their Khans) were a mass of tribes of Turk! Hoghal, and 
probably of Kennio origin, moulded into one people, but with a gioat propondoranco of Turks.”— 
'Bmbne'a Baber, pp. XtlK— BX. 

The tTzboks who now possess Tiansoxlana, the Turoomans, both on the Oxus and in Asia 
bfinor, the wandoring tribes of Northom Bersia and the Ottomans or Turks of Constantinople ore 
all SAcrks, as was the greater port of the army of Tamerlane. The ruling' tribes,'' and the 
greater part of the army of Jhengtz Khan, was Moffhak The Tartar dynasty that now rei^ in 
and the a^oining part of Tartaty is Afanehu.”— Klplunstone’s Hist Xnd., p. 268. 

* Between tho Turcomans and the Uxbeks X see only a differeneo of tribe and nothing more ; 
Iho typea Kte sinular, the fooe is ffat, large and pointed at tho chin ; tho beard is sandy, or light, 
thin, and itregular; tlia head often too s m al l fbr a body exhibiting eonsideiable devebq^ment of 
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• professor Erdmann says * 

Note. — “ Those Tuiks who were carried westward by political vicissitudes, as 
well as those who in the east of Asia continued to form small independent principnlU 
ties, maintained the name of Tuika, whilst those who remained in the enbt of Asia, 
or on the frontier of China as nomad, or subject nations, received from the Chinese 
the name, at fiist specific, afterwards genoiic, of Tatars, and were dibcriminatcd into 
"White, and Black, Wild, and Water Tatars. The Black Tatars, after their victory 
over the White, and over those Turks who existed in independent principalities, came 
forward os Mongols, extended their sovereignty as far as the east of Europe, and so 
imposed the names of Tatars and Mongols also upon the Turks of the West, except- 
ing aUvayfa that part of the latter in Asia Minor — such as the Ottomans, who re- 
mained unalFected by the new movement, and cairiod the name of Turks with thorn 
into Envope.” — Temudsvhin der Uyidersckiitier Liohe, — The ethnological question 
is treated by Hellwnld, pp. G6>122, and Ynmbdry in his travels pp. 30I-fi26. 

Cf. — Intiodnction to Eiskine’s Baber, pp, XVIII— XXV. De Gnignes, Vol, 
II, pp. 282-325 — Hifat. of India by Sir H. Elliot, Vol. Ill,, appendix, p. 629. Thibet, 
TariiLvy and Mongolia ; l?rinsep. Lond,, 1862, pp. 1-12. — 22cnite Jn2erna<iona/e, 
^868, port IL, pp. 141-149. ‘'The inhabitants of Tmki&tan;” E. Scblagentweit — 
Globus, 1867, VoL XI, pp, 301-328; and 1863, Vol., VII, p. 190, Arts, by Vamhery, 


GHAPTBE III. 


EUSSIAN ADVANCES. 


Prince* Qortohakow to Baron Biunnow {State Tapers printed for the infoi^ 
fnation of Farhament) — "The possible advantages of an extension of teriitoiy dimi- 
nish in proportion to the distance, and in all annexation there is a limit imposed by 
nature, beyond which any advance will lead to dififioulties, and indeed to danger," 
Prince Gortchakow said that Baron Brunnow had coriectly described the Imperial 
Government as desiiuus to restrict rather than to extend the possessions of Russia 
southwards in. Central Asia. He admitted the possibility of Russia being dmwn into 
a course similar to that which had caused the exteiihion of our Indian Empire." — 
The Emperor of Russia to Sir A. {conversation offlcially commnnieaied to 

Lord Clarendon) ; — For I (Sir A. B.) must know that he (the Czar) had no ambiti- 
oub views, and that he had been drawn by circumstances (* qne nous avons eii anirainds’) 
further than he had wished into Central Asia.”-— M. de Westmann (of the Russian 

muscles i the face is pierced tilth two small holes, the form of which recalls the eyos of a Chmese. 
There is, however, a striking difference. The Turcomans are nomads, and the XTsbeks are 
rijhager8.A.Eetxi0ri p. 89. 

Of Transnutions of the Royal Qengraphioal Society, No. XX,— Dr. Fiitchazd on the Ethnogra. 
phy of tipper Asia. Vide Quarterly J^evlew, April 1865, pp. 489—490. 

* A very interesting account of Prince Qoxtohakew. Generals MOintine and Ignatleff, and 
Count Peter Schouvaloff will be found in Distingui^ad Tenons in EttMUsm $octetg''^8tnith 
Tildsr and Company, 1878 * 
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foreign Office Asiatic Dopaviment) to Sir A. Buolianan He did not deny that there 
might be Uueeian offioovs in Central Asia on whose piudence no reliauco was to be 
placed; but be said the difficulty of organizing the administration and of maintaining 
tranquillity in the countries already acquired by Russia would give sufficient occupation 
to the officers entiusted with that duty for many years to come.” — Prince Qortchalcow 
to the EiU'l of Cl.iveudon : — ** Prinoo Govtohakow said he was glad I had at once alluded 
to the subjecta because he could assure me that we had no cause for apprehension; as 
the Emperor consideied, and he entirely shared His Majesty's opinion, that extension 
of territory was oxicii^ion of weakness, and that Russia had no intention of going far- 
ther south/’— The Emperor of Russia to Mr. Porayth “ Hia Majesty further 
remarked that there was no intention of extending the Russian dominions ; hut it was 
well known that, in Ihe East, it is impossible always to stop when and whore one 
wwhe*..” — Prince Govtohakow to Sir A, Buchanan; — “ Ills Excellency then observed 
that I might feel assured lie would never consent to an extousion of the terriloiy of 
the Empire, and that the Emperor oven wished to withdraw from the udv«inced posi- 
tion already occupied iti Bukhara.” — The Czar to Sir A. Buchanan : — I have no 
feeling of covetousness in Central Asia.” 


1864, the Russian frontier from the Caspian to the River Jaxartes was con- 
terminous with the northeru frontiers of the throe great Usbeg Khanates of Turkistau 
—Bukhara, Khokand, and Khiva. These Khanates ware previously so remote and 
isolated as to be little known to the civilized world. On the north they had hiiheito 
been more or less separated from Russia by the great Kirghiz Steppes j east and south 
a series of vast mountain systems shut them out from China, Cashmir, and AfghaiVf 
xbtan, whilst on the we^t the pathlebs wastes of the desert of Khiva stretched far 
away to the shores of the Caspian. The inhabitants of Khiva and Wasteru Bukhara 
are scarcely more civiitzed than the Kirghiz, but those of Eastern Bukhara are a 
settled and more civilized people ."— of Affairs^ Foreign Departments Lidia. 


*Eussia made her first step into Asia about the time when the 

people of Encrland were looking out for the ap* 

Cossacks of the Bon , o . . rr,. ^ f 

proach of the Spanish Armada. The Cossacks 
of the Don, but recetifeljr subjugated and conciliated, wore sent with 
success against the Tatars of the Ural mountains, whose raids on 
Eussian subjects near Perm had come to the ears of the authorities 
ronciUa^n,3?rotefltion^ Moscow, These Tatars, like their Cossack 
conquerors, were subjugated, conciliated, and 


Xnoorpotfition.f 


* The Quariertjf April 1874, p. 400. 

f TbisimKiessof digod^ion is the booret by which Easria has no6 only managed to conquer 
hat to koop tha Ihivcst provinces of Aria with a handful of regular European troops. 
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in process of time found themselves Bussinn soldiers.* They, in their 
turn, were sent after other wild clans. These clans a^ain underwent 
the process of — 1st, conciliation ; 2nd, protection; 3rd, incorporafioii, 
41h, military instruction, bein^ eventually rolled forward to teach other 
barbarians the lessons they had learned themselves. 


Under Iran IV.,” says Von Hellwald, ^^Bussia subdued the Tatar 
Ivan IV., 1633— 1684. Klmuates of the SOU th, with the exception of the 
Kftsan, i 6 o 2 . Crimea. Kasan was eonquered by Ivan, after a 

bloody battle, in 1552 ; it had, however, been subject to the Czars from 
Astrakhan, 1564. time to time evor since 14^17. Astrakhsn, in the 

Bashkirs, 1656. north, fell iu 1554, and the Bashkirs were subju- 

gated in 1556, and at the same time a firm footing was gained in the 
Kabarda on the Kuban, The Cossacks Yermakf and Timofeyev opened, 
discovery of Siboria, in the last year of Ivan’s reign, through the dis- 
covery of Siberia, a new continent to their father- 
land, and laid the foundation of Russia’s Asiatic 
power. In 1587 Tobolsk was founded. In 1727 
Russia obtained, through a treaty with Persia, those provinces which 
were four years previously conquered by Peter the Great, ufe., Daghes- 
Bersian Prnyinces on tau, Shirvau, Ghilan, and Mazenderan ; that is to 
west coast of 0as,pian,i727. whole w^est coast of the Caspian Sea; 

Persian Provinces res- but m 1734 they had to be restoi’ed. The lust 
two of these province^ are the only territories 


am 


Tobolsk, 1687. 


tored, 1734. 


* In tbo 17£h and IStk ccnturios Siboria was slowly oTcrrun and colonized, and Bussian* 
settlements ore still being continually formed iu the more fruitful tracts of tills vast and for- 
spreading region, controlling the wild inhabitants of the Steppes, and reducing tbem more and 
more to subjection. Meanwhile the conquests of Peter tbo Great had brought Bussia into colli* 
sion with Persia, and before his death be hod obtained a hold on the Provinces of the Shftb 
around the Caspian, which, though afterwards in part lost, nevertheless gave Bussia the command 
of that sea, and opened the* Caucasus to her fiituro ofiforts. The anus of Catharine were ratlieir 
directed tonaids the Danube and the realms of the Sultans than agatD:»t the dynasties and tribes 
of Asia; but possibly one of the visions of Tiisit was a project* of triumphs in tho far East; and 
otter the events of 1812-Iii hod relieved Bussia from fours in the West, her attention was turned 
again towards I he lands that formed her growing Asiatic Empire. Par sovcinl years the odvanca 
of her rule was marked only by new colonization aud the discoveries of sciontilio travellers who 
oxploredand mapped out a variety of poiuts between tho Ural and tho Chineso frontier; and in 
ibk manner her power moved forward almost imperceptibly, but at a sloady rate, ttom. about 1820 
to 1840.— S’frfues.— loser's Mayaefns, April 180i) Bussia and her Dependeomss/' should bo 
retejtod to. 

t author appears here to bo in error, for a certain Ermak Timoihew, Ataman 
(Hetman) of the Gossaeks of the Don, wuo the couqueror of Bibotla.*’— Ooh’nsj 
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Tegamod, 1813. 


Darbend. 


■vvbicli this empire once possessed, lost, and has not regained, In 1813 
PaghMtan find Shir^oa the Persians were obliged to restore Dagliostan 
and Shirvan, the important province of Darbeud 
having been already in the hands of the Russians 
since 1806. A new war with Persia at length ex- 
tended the territory of this gigantic state beyond 
the Araxes, and as far as the Ararat ; and at the 
Peace of Turkmanchai, in 1828, the province of Arran was acquired." 

Prom^' 1828 until tho Afghan war (1838), Russia declares that, 
while she was suspected by England of a syste- 
matic policy of encroachment towards India, she 
was in reality exclusively occupied with the consolidation of her hold 
upon the Kirghiz Steppe, and with measures directed to the development 
of her commerce in Central Asia. fHer diplomacy 
in Persia, where she certainly promoted the expedi- 
tion of Mahomed Shah against Herat, merely^ 
aimed, she asserts, at the improvement of her position in that country ; 
and the activity of her agents in the TJzbeg Khanates is explained by a 
reference to the efforts of the Indian Government in the same direction. 

She considered tliat her geographical position gave 
her a claim to the monopoly of tho ti'ade} in 
Central Asia^ and she resented, as an invasion of 


Peace of Turkmaiiohai, 
1828. 


1828-^11 


Buflsia's Persian dipb* 
XQBCy, 


A Bu^'an monopoly of 
trade in Oeatral Asm. 


* Beuieto, October 1836. 

f See Q^msrtetlg Beview, Tal e4t, Ko. OXXVIX., June 1889, ** Bussia, Persia, and England,*’ 
pp. 149-168. 

Ji A useful report on the trade and resourcea of tbia region was dra^ up in 1863 by Hr. 
Davies (now Sir XT, Davies, Iticut.-GovoTnor of the Punjab) under instructions from Sir H. Montgo- 
.mery, Xiieutenant-Govemor of the Pm^jab. In Port XIL, p. 80, of this state paper, the following 
passage occurs : — It has frequently been debated whether BiitisU India can oompete with Buesia 
in trading with the countries of Central Asia. Time hoe already beg^n to solve this question. 
Although the Volga, the Caspian, the Aral, and the Oxus afford great facilitaes of water oommuni- 
cation,ibscom8«ertain&omHr. Atkinson’s aroouuts that the trade with Bukhara is still ( 1862 ) 
carried on taeans of esrarana to Orenburg and other frontier towns. Tho journey occupies from 
46 to 69 di^, and 39 days more to Hijni IfovgOTod. It has been shown that from Peshawar to 
Bukhara only takes 4$ days, and from Peshawar to Eurrachee is, taking boat ab Attook, 1,107 
or, proceeding by land ns fiir an Hultan, 1,188 miles. Again from Euirraohoe to Torkand is 
onty 74 marciws.” ^ 

So &r as distofifle is oonoerxted, Oaptoin Hontgomeiy’e remark would appear to be just, that 
a gkace at the map is sui^iaeat to show that British goods fbom India havo a very fab chance of 
uodemlliug Busatan goods in Bastem and Oeutml Afghanistan, and also in Eastern Turkistsn or 
IdttW BukhAvsi and in tbe more easterly towns of Western Turldstan, or Bukhara Proper.”— 
also appOndicoaQf ibidi, p. CSXIV, ** Bouto fbom Cabal to Bukhara by the Hindu Kush.” 
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Ens&ian rights, the proposed participation of England in that trade. The 
travels of Moorcroft and Trebeck, Arthur Conolly, 
Bailie Fraser, Alexander Burnes, and the mission- 
ary WolflF, excited in her the gravest anspi- 


travellers excit' 
ing suspioioa. 


Cions. 


“ Now it is certain” says a writer in the Quarterly Review tvom 
whom I have already quoted that England 
England^ claims to m- considered* and does still consider, 

that she is entitled to exercise a fair amount of 
influence in Central Asia, and to enjoy a fair access to the markets 
of Bukhara and the other markets of that region equally with 
Russia; but it is also certain that she has never taken any active 
measures to assert or realise her right, and that the apprehensions 
of Russia, therefore, on this score, which urged 
appro hen- an armed intervention, were altogether 

unfounded. What England really dreaded, thirty 
years ago, and what she had a perfect right to impede by all the means 
in her power, was that Russia would gradually absorb, or would, at any 
rate, extend her influence, either by treaties or by political pressure, 
over the independent countries intermediate between the Caspian and 
i^India, and would thus complicate our position in the latter country. 
The mainsprings of action in the English and Russian movements in 
Central Asia from this time forward were a feel- 

Political jealouBv, , t 

ing of political jealousy on the one side and a 
spirit of commercial* rivalry on the other- When Lord Auckland, 
for instance, persisted in marching an army across the Indus in 
1838, nolwithstauding that the object for which the expedition wiis 
originally organised, the relief of Herat, had been already accom- 
plished by the retirement of the Shah^s forces, 
ffi^Var.^ under the pressure of our demonstration in the 
Persian Qulf, it was avowedly to prevent the 
spread of Russian influence towards India.” 


* Cfl Supplomonir to tho QmeUe of India^ Kiissiaa trade irith India, November S6th, 1870^ 
AxiUmg ilif*Btato ptipora publislicd in 1870 for the information of Parliament, Xfind the following 
Xhnnea Oortebakow to Hr. Foray th: There is not the least intention of interfering with SntisU 

trade with the countries of Central Asia, and as regards imports into Bussian Torkisian, only such 
dutioB will he imposed as ore necessary to protect BosittAn manufSMtures.** Cf. Yon Soiauvir'e 
Proehoro, translated by the Indian Foreign office- 
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CHAPTER IV. 

KHOKAND. 


Piinoe^ GovtcliJikow’s Ciroulav, November 21sfc, 1864 “ The position of Russia 
in Central Asia is that of all civilized tribes whiub are brought into contact witli half 
Eiavage^ nomad popalaiioiiSi posseshing no fixed social organization. In such coses 
it always happens tliat tho more civilized state is forced, in tlie iuteret^t of the securitiy 
of its frontier and its commercial relations, to exorcise a certain ascendancy over 
those whom their turbulent and unsettled character makes most undesirable neighbours. 

* # ifr * Such have beoii the reasons which have 

vanra t^T^^'jaxartM? Imperial Government to take up at first a position 

resting oti one side on the Syr-Daria, on tho other on the 
liake Issyk-kanl, and to strengthen these two lines by advanced forts, which, little 
by little, have crept into the heart of these distant regions, without however Hucoeed- 
ing in establishing on the other side of our frontiers that tranquillity which is 

**^Tliat Khanate (of Khokand) Was the particular patrimony of the brandhof Taimor*s'*^ 
fatojly, that was made iUustciovxs by the eareor of Bober; but, froni the date when be waa 
ozpoUed thoreCmm by the XTsbegs undor ShaibanL it had merged in the monarchy of whichj 
under the ShatbanideB, and the Astaikhanidea after them, tlie capital was Bukhara, In 1776 AD., 
while OB yet the lust of the Astarkhamdes was allowed a nominal sovereign^, and before 
the Wa/ir of the House of Manghit finally set him aside, a Khakaudi, thirteenth in descent 
from Baber, re-oaserted the independence of bis native country. His grundaon much extended 
the limits of the Khanates, whioh up to the time had been confined to the Upper Valley of tbe^ 
Jaxoiteff, and pushing along tho right bank of tho river, brought Tofibkond and Chamkand 
within the circle of the dominions, ending in I8I4> with the acquUitlon of Uazrat Sultan on the 
canfinea of the Bla<dc Desert. This brought the Khokandis into dircot dealings with the Kirghiz 
of the Little Hordes .” — Quarterly Baoiew, Ko. 272. 

^'Khokand. or Fcrgbanah, the country of the celebrated Sultan Baber, the founder of the 
Moghul Empire in Zodia, lies north-eoat of Bukhara, from which it appears to be separated by the 
Ak-taghor Aspecah jKountains. It occupies tho upper afllueata of (he Joxartea, and is a 
mnoh smaller torrltory than Bukhara. The uouufry is celebrated for its silk, and its other 
produce is much the same as Bukhara. Its capital is Khokand, au open town on the Jaxartes, 
about half the siau of Bukhara ; the ancient capital is Harghilan, still a large and fine city some 
miles to the south-east of Khokand* Andijan is likewise a town of considerable note. Tnskkand, 
an aurient and finurisbing city, 8(1 miles N. N, XV, of Khokand, is described by tho Siberian 
merchants who virit it os a large town qf 80,000 inhabitants. Unaccustomed as they are to 
oxtremoft of cbn:iiite| these fcravcneni compbuii bitterly of tho oppressive heat of Tashkand, Its 
whole wealth consists in the produce of the soil} yet that soil would soon he annexed to the 
desert wore it tint for the industry of the inhabitants. Every vegetable substance grown In 
!9^udikand, the mulberry trees to feed the silk vorm^, the fruit trees, ovon tho trees roared ^or fuel, 
am, with the humbler vegetables, all planted in gardens watered by oanals, whioh flow from the 
Btifie river Chetchik at 12 miles distanced. 

staple article of produce » cotton, tu the manufacture of which more than half tho 
population is empteyed; but owing to the rudeness of then; processes, the Russians, ikOtwith<* 
standing the long land carriage, can Supply them with manufactUKed goods at a cheaper rate than 
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indispenaable for tlieir securUy. Tlie explanation of tins unsettled state of things 
is to be found, first, in tlie fact that, between the extreme points of this double line, 
there is au immense unoccupied space, where nil attempts at colonization or cararau 
trade are paialyzed by the inrodde of the robber tribes ; and, in the second place, iu 
the perpetual fluctuations of the political condition of those countiios, where Tur- 
histan and Khokand, sometimes united, sometimes at variance, always at war, either 
with one another or with Bukliara, presented no chance of settled relations, or of any 
regular transaotions whatever/* 


The Russian frontier* of 1730, passing from the Caapian to 
Orenbiu'g, thenoo by Orsk, Petro-Panlousk, Omsk 
The OronburgLmo, 1730. Seiuipolatinsk to Bukhtarmiusk, was advanc- 

ed in 1848 to a line of forts that formed au intermediate stage between 

Tho Intermediate lino. Orenburg Line and tlie long-coveted fron- 

tier of the Jaxarfccs. The most important of these 
forts were the Karabntalskoi, the Uralskoi on the river Irghiz, and the 
Orenburgskoi on the Turgai. In 18 17 the founda- 
Kort Araiak, 1847. were laid of Foctt Aralsk, near the mouth of 

the Jaxartes. Simultaneously with the erection of this fort, the Russians 
The Ami Flotilla. 1847- prepared to launch a smallj flotilla on the Sea of 
October^8O6^!'*^640O facilitate the further ascent of iho 


they can make them. Turkivtan id a town of 1,000 mad houses, defended by a fort and ditch 
16 feet deep. ITeh, at the foot of tho Takht-i Suliman Mountain, is a town frequented by numer- 
ous pilgrims, who come to pay their devotions at a small aquaco building at the top of the xnoun- 
taiu. Tradition asserts that Solomon saoriHcnd a camel on this spot, where the blood is still shown 
on a stone that is quite rod. Khojand, on the banks of the .Taxoirtos, is a fortress surrounded with 
fields and gardens like Bukhara.** Malte Bran and Balbi. — Now Kd. Bond , 1850, p. 780. 

*‘The country of Ferghana is situated in the fifth climate, on the extreme boundary of the 
habitable world. Ferghana is a country of small extent, but abounding in fruits and grain ; and 
It is surrounded with hilU on all sides, except on the west and on that side alone can it be entered 
by foreign enemies. The river Saihun, which is generally known by the name of the river of 
Khojend, comes from the north-east, and after passing through this country flows to the west. It 
then rune on the north of Khojend and south of Finakat, whioh is now better known as Shahrik- 
bin ; and thence, inclining to tho north, flows down towards Turkistan, and meeting with no other 
river in its oourso is wholly swallowed up in the sandy deserl, coQ<iiderably below Turkistan, and. 
disappears.** — Babor, by JSrskino and Boydon, p, 1; vide also Intioducfcory Homoir by Wiaddizigtoxi} 
p. buii. ' 

^ Consult sketch map of Bussian encroachments in QuariBrly Bsufsto, October 1805, p. 6&3* 

f X^find it stated in Vamb^ry^e Iliafc., Bukhara, p. 396, that this Fort was built in 1847 j but 
Ton Sarauw and Ton HeUwald both say I84S4 

% This Flotilla seems to have dtsappobtod the expectations that wero formed of It; form 
1879t the Eussian G-overnmenl were trying to dispose of it to a private Ot)mpaay. The tortuority of 
the daaartes, the ua-navignbllity of the mouths of the Oxua. and the shallowness of the sea itself 
were the reasons assigned for this measure.—BA. TeUrrsbutgh News, 7kh March 1870. 
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JfixarLes. Tliree small ve*^sels, built at Orenburg and iransport-pd ovpi^ 
land to the Jaxartes, were the first to carry tbe Russian flag upon this sea. 
Afterwards two iron steamers, built in Sweden and 
demj brought in pieces vid St. Petersburg to Samara on 

the Volga, and afterwards to Aralsk, were added to 
the above in 1852.* It was now the avowed object of Russia to establish 
a line of forts along the Jaxartes to the point whore 
ihf Jawtes.*" Kara-tan rango sinks into the desert, and from 

thonce, either by the old fr'ontier of tho Ohu or hy 
the more southern line of tho Talas, to establish other links which 
should ooanect the Jaxartos Ports with the eastern settlements in. 
the neighbourhood of the Issik-kulf Lake. In making this advance 
Russia recognised no territorial encroachment, as her own Kirghi74 
already camped on the right bank of the Jaxartes, and tho Ohu had 
been adopted long ago as tho southern frontier of the Steppe ; but, 
nevertheless, the Usbegs of Khokand, already in possession of the^ 


* The total cost of these t\ro Tesselsi including their conrejance to the Jaxartes and the 
salanes of the artisans employed m constructmg themi amounted to no more than £7,4.00 ! 
rrots — The above events are thus recorded by Vamb^ry. 

Oeneral Peroffahj, Governois General of Orenburg, had caused the fort Aralsk to be built by 
Captain Schulte at the mouths of the Joxartes in 1847. As this fort, afterwords called fort 1,^ 
proved a good point of departure, it was easy to pi edict that forts 2, 3, and so on, would shortly 
follow, and that the advancing Uu^Ian columns would soon come into collision with Khokand as 
the power which, nominatly at leasts ruled over these tenitories. At first the garrison of the 
Xhokaod&rtress of Ak Ma^id took upon itself the ungrateful task of oh*itructiag the outposts of 
the northern Colossus by attacking now the Bussians Ihomselvcs, now the Kirghises placed under 
their protection i but, os usual, they wore repulsed with heavy losses. Their skii'misbes lasted for 
years; the Khokanders mostly had to deal with small detachments of the Bussian army, so that 
they never were sufiloicntly impressed with the immense superiority of the enemy, whilst the 
Busaians, on the other hand, becoming accustomed to the various stratagems and general local 
habits of conduciing war in those ports, went through a most valuabla preparation for their con** 
(|aest of Turbstan. hfeantime, the steamers intended for the navigation of the river had arrived 
on tho dark green waters of the old Eharesmian Xiake, having been transported by land from 
Sweden to the And* For want of cool the wood of the gnarled shrubs, eallod saksawZ, had to be 
used for fuoh— 'Phsiiirfry’s Mhlorjf of JBullutr^t y. S96. 

f XBBik''kul (tho warmloko*’'). In tho famous Catalan map of 1874^ giving the caravan 
route punmed by tho Polos from the Caspian to China, an Armenian Monastery is noticed to the 
north of ilm lake in the position of Vomoo, sold to oontain the body of Si MatthewT— *Mx. J. 
MiicheU has translated & serica of valuable papers on thia region by Semenoff, Gkdeahof, Abramoi^ 
and Ventukof. These are now published in tho Gist and 32nd vol. of tho B. G. 8 *b Journal, 

Aceorfilug to a calculation made by Humboldt (Asia. OwtraU, tom., II. p. 12G, note 2} the 
entbo Xirghia population amounted to 2,4<)d|O0O in 1843. Cf. Mtcheirs 3Stm$iana in Oettin^l 
A9in, 1 ^. 89, and 103; also mtroduction by JBrsklne to hEa edition of Baber’s autobiography. 
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Ak-l£aqtd. 


Xt^connoisaaco towards 
Ak«Ma^Id| 1B63. 


rivcx*^ considered the Russian approach as a dh’acfc invasion. Their 
apprehensions were not without foundation ; lor in 1852^ the Russians^ 
having completed their preparations at the new base^ determined to 
proceed with tlieir design and advance larther up the river. 

The principal fort of the Khokandis on the Jaxartos is Ak-MasjiJ, 
built in the year 1817, at a distance of soini three 
hundred miles from the mouth of the Jaxartes. It 
is regarded by the ITsbegs as a place of great strength. The operations 
of the Russians against this fort are thus described by Vambdry in his 
of Bukhara f p. 396. 

In the year 1852, Colonel Blaramberg sel out with a corps on a 
reconnoisance towards the fortress of Ak-Masjid,* 
and penetrated with a handful of men under th^ 
very walls of the fortress ; this daiing act, for 

*16 coiudstod of 2,168 men, maluding ofOceta, with 2,4^2 hoisos, 3,038 oamcls, and 2,280 oxon, 
^used for transport, 

<tXn 1847 the Bussiaus ostablished tliemsolvos on tho Sea of Aral by the construction of foifc 
Aralsk at the moutk of the Syr-Daritu The principal fort was situated about throe hundred 
miles firom the mouth of the Tiver, and belonged to tho Khokandis. It wae named Ak-hTo^id, nr 
tho white mosque. It had been couatraQted.jn 1817, and had evoremoe dominated tho river, and 
was rogard£{d by the TTsbega os a place of considerable stxengtb. 

”Tho capture of Ak-hlasjid is a mark in the history of Bosaian advance in Central Asia. 
#Kor eight years this plsoo was apparently the extreme jpoint reached by Bassia ; and during that 
period she seems to have been content to hold her own without provc^ing further hostilities. It 
is a curious foot, as illustrative of the poUtical hostility between Khokand and Bukhara at this 
period, that the Amir of Buldioia congratulated tho Bossians on the conquest of Ak-h£asjld^ 
a oircumstance which the Eusstans brought forward in after years when occasion secved.*»-jSi«»i« 
of q^frs iih ike 'Wetei^n J*. IhZJqyS Wheeler^ 

*^Brom tho Giovernor-Generel of Orenburg to the Oommandor 

Bossfan sni&utons to aar* of the fortress of Ak-Sfeohot. 
render addreased to tho KhO^ ^ « i. ..i. ~ . 

kandtf del^diitg ak-AIosjtd, order of my master the Kmperor ot ail tbe Busatas, I have 

oome here to lake possession of the fortress of Ak'^Mochet which tho 
Khokandions have erected on Bussian territory for the opprossion of the Kirghhscs, subjocia of 
His Imperial Hajesty. 

** Ak-Hcchot is already taken, although you are inside it^ and you oannot Chil to pero^ve that 
without losing any of my men, I am in a position to destroy every ono of you. 

''The Bussions have come hither not for a daj) nor yet for a year, but for aver. They wiU 
not retire. 

If you wish to live, ask for mercy; should you profor to die in Ak*<Kochet, you can do Sov 
X am nonprossed ibr time, and do not intend to hurry you. I hero repeat that X do not oome here 
to ojQEsr you combat, but to thrash you until you open your gates. 

AH this I would have told you On the first day of my arrival, when I approached the walls 
of your Ibrkeas unarmed, had you not traitorously opened fire on me, which it not customary 
among hcdoorahle ^jEtuseiaite <«- Central Asitt, p. 348.<— 

nH99i(tn$ in Coital Astetf-Vou Hellwald, p. 180. 
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'which he had ventured 250 leagues away from the Russian frontier, 
led to no immediate result ; hut the grand attack of the following year 
was all the more successful. This expedition was planned on a much 
lai’ger scale. Tlie Russians in an unusually warm spring pushed across 
the most barren part of the great Steppe of Orenburg as far as fort 1, 
intending thence to reach Ak-Masjid on the right bank of the Jaxartes. 

The Steamer Perofp&ky followed up the river. 
EipeditLoft,l863. Neither the intense heat nor the swarms of grass- 

hoppers and locusts sufficed to intimidate the hardy northerners, Alc- 
Masjid was invested, and the struggle for this, the first forti’ess on 
Turkistan gimnd, commenced,” 

The Khokauders, being summoned to surrender, replied that so 
long as they had a grain of powder in their flasks, or a clod of earth 
to fling at their enemies, they would not surrender. They held out, 
accordingly, with surprising obstinacy, and it was not until their com- 
mandor and ilie greater part of the superior officers were killed that 
the Russians were able to effect an entrance. Ak-Masjid is the greatest 
fortress in Central Asia, aud while the Russians 
Ak.aro^id fiills, were well occupied in the Crimea, the Khokanders 

made repeated and desperate attempts to re-occupy it. They were, how- 
ever, invariably unsuccessful; and notwithstanding a deal of good advice^ 
and urgent remonstrance on the part of the Porte, the different Maho- 
modan States* that had fallen under the shadow of the Russian eagles, 
made no effort during the Crimean war to drive back the advancing 
Power. Russia, therefore, as soon as her troubles in Europe had come to 
an end, resumed iu Asia her schemes of conquest. In 1859 Oholek was 
taken, and two years later, Yenghi Kurghan*t 
The town of Hazreti Turkistan J was captured iu 
ilie month of Juno 1864 ;§ andTashkend (the aticieut ||Sha&h) about 


OholelCy 1850. 


* Kbir% instead of aosumiog tlio offesslTOy seui Enroja to AJc-Masjid 'vith professtozis of 
fiendabip. At Boktiant KoAruUati took advantage of her veokenod donditiou to invade Kkokond. 
^TamUr^f, p* 400. 

f Or Tanf KavgUon-^Uui aov fbrtr— tlio aeat of a blind of Kbokandi xobbovsj aiimted among 
ibe Eipebak Ktrgbii. 

% Mi*rQ Uio iamh of Klinjs Ahmad Tfiflevi fell into the hands of tbo inUdela, and fie2t a fbrill 
ef ]pioas horror through iho people of Sfawar^uUKohr. 

§; In tbo oame month Aulwtft, to the north of tho Eamiagh rangOi Was token, iho Ttusnan 
leas hsh^threo men slighUjwotindGd,^ while no leas Ihon 370 of the ganison wero liUed and 
SaOwodndod. 

)| IntiodttoUon to Ktimitt of Eaber, p. XI. 
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Yernoe, 1854 


a year afterwards. Meanwhile, on the eastern side of the Ural 
mountains, the Russians had hcen gradually advancing into tho posses- 
sions of tho Great Horde.” In 1862 a fort had been erected at 
Kopal, and in 1854 at Vernoe, which is now a 
great omporinni of trade. In order to connect 
these places^ witli the Jaxartes, the Khokandi forts of Tokmek and 
Pishpek wore seized, and a fort was built on the eastern slopes of the 
Karatagh range, at Julok. 

In November 1864, Prince Gortchakow issued a circular, de- 
scribing the ombai’roasraont of a civilized Govern- 
itself face to face with barbar- 
ous nations, whose depredations, necessitating severe 
and frequent chastisement, arc at length the cause of a weakness and 


rnakhond {Vide l)’Heil} 0 lok AtL Aksikof; ) Aa arfiitlo m the Q,uaTterljf Bemeto of April 1871 
gzvieiff lie toVax^in^ aecoanb o£ tie eiege of IVwhkBnd . — “ la lie middle of Afay IStfo, after 
Hwo dajB* mvoslmentj Cherniayoff capLured tho lort that guards the water supply of the city, 
and, by cutting the channels, reduced tho inhabitants to such distress that they piomisod to fall on 
the gornaon as soon as tho nassian force ULtacked the walls. But the accomplishment of this 
plan was provented by tho orriral m the city of Alim ]^ul hunaelt, with a large ioroo, which bo 
straightway led out against the Eusaians. His troops were however driven book with loss, and 
ho himself was morcally wounded. Xn him died the last Ehokaudl who had spirit or ability 
enough to offer resistance to the Euasian arms i hue his death only added strength to tho Bukhara 
.faction, which he had always bitterly opposed; and, as the Amur was known to be approaching, 
the party in favour of openmg the gates to the Eussians was intimidated. Choiniayoff then aonl: 
a detachment to the other sido of the city to captiuc the fort of Obinaz, which guaidod the nearest 
passage of the Jawtos fiom the side of Btikhaia, The possession of this httlo place onablod 
him to cut the Tasklumdis off from their supply of food, and, after sis weeks* in^ostmont, ho 
o^caloded the walls ono night. This was on especially daung attempt, seeing that he had with 
him only 1,060 men, while the city was supposed (eironeously, however) to oontam a population 
of over 150,000 souls, and the defenders wore behoved to number 80,000. And m fact, after the 
walls had been mastered, it was not till after two days of etroct fghting that rssuftanoe was Bnally 
orcrcome/* 

Vide Brskino’s Baber, Introduction, p, XU, and a good articlo in HeCuHodh's Ocog. X)ic, 
Vol,III,p.01. ^ 

** Tashhand, with a population of 300,000, is tho centre of commerce, and Islamism coven an 
area of nomly twelve versts, and lies literally in a forest of fouit ireos. The town is irregularly 
built. The inhabitants arc peaceably inclined, and fond of eommoroial speculations. Xiiviug is 
extremely cheap. The town, even at that time a place of considerable traffiCi might some fUtnre 
day become tho chief emporium of Central Asia; for here assemble merchants from the whole of 
Airi g , notfexoapting the znn^t distant parts of India.*'^Von HcUwald. See also XiUzuleyV Beport 
On tho Euasian Trade with Ooatial Asia, p. 383. 

By an XIkDSe of the 30th July 186d, the Bussiau frimHetr wasthep declared toboihe 
line of forts established along tho north of the Eoratagh range from Vernoe to Tuni iCurghan. 
‘Tlfhen, however, the news of this decree had toadied the army, the Ima of frontier had ad^ anoed 
100 U3xl6< further into Ehokaud terrltoiy . 
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demoralisation which induce them to seek protection against tlio 
violence of totally unsubdued and hence more formidable tribes beyond. 
Hia Highness goes on to deplore the consequent necessity of a civilized 
nation, in that plight, being obliged from year to year to advance its 
frontier; and ends with the announcement, that henceforth the boundary 
of the Czar’s Empire shall be the line of the lower Jaxartes, diverging 
to Chamkand, and passing along the north of the 
Tho Frontier of 1864. Karatgah range to Lake Issik-kul. Before, how- 
ever, this decree reached the newly-fixed frontier, Tashkand was taken, 
and the circular of the Chancellor was stultified. 


Tho principal places of Khokand had now all fallen into tho hands 
of the Russians, and the puppet ruler slipped aAvay from under the 
shadow of Bukhara to the protection of Russia. He had to surrender 
the valleys of the Jaxartes from Mehrem onwards 
‘^own the whole Course of the river; to open his, 
cities to Russian subjects, and give security for 
their property ; and over and above all this to pay over to tlie Russian 
territory a war indemnity, which will most undoubtedly cripple him for 
yeai*s to come. His power is reduced to a perfect shadow ; and at his 
death the whole of this, the easternmost Khanate, will, as a matter of 
course, be incorporated with the dominions of the Russian Empire I” 


Mr. Talboys Wheeler, in his summary of affaii’S in the Foreign 
Department, 1864-69, gives us the following table indicating the 
modern history of Khokand : — • 

Mahomed Ali Khan opened communication with Russia in 1835, 
Deposed and executed by the Bukhara Amir, 1821-41. Ibrahim^ Lieu- 
tenant, from Bukhara, who was driven out by a general insurrection, 
1841. j&7i«r<?.4K.57ianmurdered, 1841-1844* Murad Beg I, assassinated 
after 17 days, 1844. IQmdaytir Khan^ Ist reign. Advance of Russia 
to die Syr-Daria. Khudayar Khan compelled to fly to Bukhai’a, 
3844-1859. Malle KAan— treaty with Bukhara, 1860. Adv^^nce of 
Russia towards Tashkand, 1859-1861* Murad Seg 11, deposed by 
Khudayar Kban and ihe Bukhara Amir, 1861. Khudajfar Khan^ 2nd 
reign^ a vassal of the Bukhara Amir, 1881-1863*. Sped Mahomed Kdmij 
a tnedre hoy, who roigued with the assistance of tho Minister Alum 
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Kul, 1862-1865. KlmAayat Srd x'eign, deserts Bukhara and 

becomes the vassal of Kussia^ 1865-1808. 

I^OTES. — The following somewhat romanlio incident is woiili being put upon 
record . — 

“ In August 1867, the wife of the Ruasinn General at TR‘«hlmTid paid a vihit 
to Khudajar Khan, the ruler of Khohnnd, attended hy 
An Ambaasftdrese. eighteen Cosaack hoi semen and six Ruasian females. A 

party of Khokand ofRcials, together with a hundred horse 
and foot, were sent by Khndayar Khan to escoi't the lady into the capital. In this 

™ . . manner the lady entered tho city of Kbokand by iho 

Sumtnaty of Affairs m ■' I i 

the li*oreiKa Dcpaitment Bukhara gate, and on ariiving at tho loyal foit and palace 

welcomed with a salute of fifteen guns, on which aho 
lodia, 1804'tiO. ^ , 

presented the gunners with aliundred rati>>knj«, about eight 
rupees and a half. Khudajar Khan received her at the gate of the foil, nud 
wolcomed her in Oiieninl fashion with joined hands. The lady loturned his salute, 
shook hands with him, and enquired after Lis health in the Russian style, and was 
conducted to a scat in the public hall. Her hair was intertwined with gold thiead, 
*and decked with hunches of peaids \ her cap was of tho famous Bukhaia lamb-skin 
with gold horde) ; the buttons of her coat were of gold ; her gown was of China 
silk, and she woie a purple neckerchief. "Wbilo visiting the Khan's buieni, she piesent- 
ed four strings of pearls with an attar dhan to his principal wife, which she placed 
abound her neok with her own hands. She also gave to the Khan’s mother a gold 
chain studded with precious stones, with a picture of the Kmpreae attached. She 
. also gave preseuta of Russian cloths to the other ladies of the harem. The lady 
conveyed to the Khan salutation from tho Geneial, and stated that tho General 
considered the Khan to he his right-hand man. She added that she had seen the 
Khan's picture at Orenburg, and was happy now to behold him in person/* &o., dtc* 


‘‘Khokand is about 300 miles from Bukhara. The *Klian Hazrat,’ as the chief 
who boasts a descent from the Emperor Baber styles him- 
self, receives {1862J by pemihsion of the Chinese Govern- 
incni the customs duties realized on tho dealings of 
hlahomedans nb Yaikand and Kashghar, and is thus- 
interested in the pioaervation of commeicc. The lulers of tliis state have shown 
themselves less bigoted and exclusive than those of Bukhara. They have oconsionally 
sent envoys to Ooubtantinople, Tekin, and India, colonies 
of Jews have found refuge under thorn, and have introduced 
the art of dyeing. The exiles of Badakshan also formerly 
sought the same asylum from the lyranny of Murad Beg of 
Kanduz. The capital is welt populated and adorned with 
spacious hazavB and colleges. "Wheeled carts or are contmom The people 

of ike disiriots consist of Kii^hiz, Kazaks, and Klpchnks. The revenue of the btato 
is estimdted at about 2? lakhs of rupcoa/*— iy Kr, E, Eauies^ 


Khokand. 
The Ebon. 
Comxnorce^ 


Jforeiguera. 

Basai^ and Colleges. 
TsopK 
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CHAPTER V. 

BUKHARA. 


Tho Cteiir to Mr. Forsytli It is not Russia’s fault ttai she has been drawn 
on to Bukhara.” 


Sloddoifc and Conolly. 


The Amir’’^ doclinedt to afford that protection to Eussiau mer- 
chant^ which tho Ozar domancled, nor would ho 
1834-1840. . 1 T . 1 ■ ... 

release tho iuissians known to be m captivity in 

Bukhara. And, at longth, when all approheusiong of an English 
invasion had been removed by our disasters in Affghanistan*— a few 
. , « « weeks after the execution of Stoddart (see Forrier, 

Sloddnifc and Conolly. , /^ n i -n . ’ 

p, 129) and Conolly, — the Uu&sian representative 
was disTniBsed with Gircumstances of marked discourtesy. Five years 
later the Russians built the fort Aralsb, already spoken of^ in order that 
they might thus be able to stretch out a protecting arm to thoir* 
trading caravans. In the meanwhile Russia came into collision 
with Khokand; and hostilities, interrupted indeed by the Crimean war, 
lasted until 1865, when Bukhara, foolishly interfering in the affairs of 
her hitherto more unfortunate neighbour, came once more face to face 
with tho armies of tho Ozar, In the autumn of this year Grenoral 
cheimnyeff OLerniayeff commanding the advanced Russian 

forces, ten days after having captured Tashkand, 
feeling couvinced — as he had every reason to feel — of tho inimical 
designs of the Amir of Bukhara^ who was near at hand with a eon- 
Biderable and lately victorious army, ari’ested all the subjects of His 


Highness in Russian Turkistan, and prevented an ambassador proceed- 
ing to St Petersburg4 A little later, however, tho General having 
deputed four civil and military officers to arrange matters with tho 


K.X>dKegriwfla6Qiitvith proseats ftnd ft httot fvtm the Emperor iJozondor to tho 
Amir., ^hs hEsidonts of tho Tnisstou, w)tb lauoh TRluahlo information Uukharaj voro 

recorded by his oompiuiion Boron Von Mysndorf in tan intsrostin^ wk that hoa ktoly boon 
(ran<tUtedhy Of^t. Chapnuui) Ajpnl 1874, p, 401.-*-3ea tn 

JBMara: 

f eurious commentary on this is the following from Perofskrs TTsmtive of ths^ussian 
Hilttory Expedition to Shiva, Bukhara had trrer been eager, eron ainco the misdon of 
Bennnme^ sent there hy Peter the Great in 172d, to Sustain a cOmraoreial Intercourse with Bossfit.'’ 

Il^rhe emtnffpfe astronomer Colonel YonStruvowaa CSbi^of lldsmiaaiou, andptihUshodoDr 
acsnnnt ^ $ho portion rolatlng U> Geography wse imndatad into Breach itt tho BuBetm do 
la Septomher ]i866^ pp. * 
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Amir, Avas placed in the aAvkward prcdicamcnl of having Lis envoys 
imprisoned until ho should accept the alternative of permitting tho 

TJosuceessfui expedition Ambassador to go on his way.^ Chermayeff, 

agaijsb Bukhara, Jonu- hifflilv enraged, led a force of 1,700 men across the 
ary-Bebruray 1866. . ^ ’ , t 

desert lying between tlie Jaxartes and the nearest 
cultivation on tho side of Bukhara ; hut finding} too late, that this little 
army was insufficient to pvocurcj even vi et a77ms, forage and provisions, 
he was obliged to retuni, and for the failure of the expeditionf was punish- 
ed by tho loss of his command. He was succeeded 
ChMniayS.^^^ suocoeds Eomanovski^J who found the wholo force in 
Turkistan under his command less than lf3,000, the 
administration greatly disorganised, and the Amir§ of Bukhara close at 
hand with a great army. On the 19th of May, however, Avithm a 
few weeks of his arrival, the new Russian General, having massed 
all his available troops, attacked the Amir's eu- 
* 20 ^* * * § ^ 1866 ?^ trenched camp at Irjar, and utterly routed an 

Army of 40,000 Avell equipped Bukhariot soldiers. 
Guns, treasure, and camp equipage fell into his hands, and 1,000 |j of 
the enemy lay dead on the field. Following up his sucoess, he at once 


* Vide La Bussic cb L^Aagletetro dons L'Aaie centiulO;” des S^^ndeSi 1S67, 
►pp. 693-696. 

f Tiko Bari of ClarcQdon to Sir A. BuoliBsaii:-^‘^Priiico Gortcdiokoip replied that be could 
take no excoption to any thing I bad said, and particularly with regard to the military command* 
era (Lord Clarendun bod said that BugUnd woll knew “ bow diHloulfc it was from a great distance 
to control tbe ambition of military commondcTs’*) wbo bad all exceeded tboir instructions, and wbo 
constantly, one after tbo other, had been rcoallod $ and ho made special allusion to General 
CbemiayoiF, whose talents and bravery were remorbtdde 

Author of Kotos on tbe Ccntral-Asiatio QuesUon” (in Bussian), St. Befceraborg, 1868. 

§ Throughout the war withBokhora, tho Eusaion losses wore absuidly smolL The Bukhaibms 
got the credit of being cowards among the Asiatics. In 1872 a meUe took place in tho Amir's palace^ 
and half a dosen Afghans in Shore All's suite are said to have put the wholo bodygnaid to flight. 

11 The Bussians had 12 mon wounded only, according to some accounts. 

A dcctsivo battle was fought at Iijar on tbo left bank of tho Jaxartos, some miles north-west 
of Khojend ; the Bussian ariillery opened up a way through the serried ranks of the Osbog cavalry, 
and when the handful of Bussians cbarg<*d, thoir more appourance was enough io throw tbs enomy 
into confusion and cause a precipitate flight southward. Tho whole camp, including the Amiris 
Daagniflcont tent, and the entire park of artillery, was abandoned, and KozoShr-Uddnt hlnuKilf 
eseaped ^ith didloulty to dbzak. Tho loss of the Bakhiudans amounted to about l,0(Xl men, tho 
Mangblts of Koratu, the oKto of tho army, sofferod most severely of all j hut iAs killed 

and woaluded weta ontjf ahottt 60. Thia battle of Isjar proved the Cannae of Tarkistnu, for it cost 
her her iodependsneo as a country, which sho hod successfutlly asserted do^g a thousand years, 
and the whole oattso of lahiinis tti in Ocntral Asia xuay be sold to have leodved a dkiadly bloff«'‘'*^ 
Vaml^rjf. 
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took tho fori of Nau ; and a week later tlio great commercial emporium 
Khojoad (Vamb^iy, p. of Kliojaud, on tko Jaxartcs. The Amir now sent 
back tho Russian envoys, released the Russian 
ti’adcrs, and wanted to know on what conditions Romanovski would 
make peace. That he should acknowledge the 
sovoreigutj’' of Russia over the region recently con- 
quered, reduce* the rates on. Russian merchandize to those levied in Russia 
on that from Bukhara, and finally pay some £50,000 as an indemnity 
for tho cost of tho late campaign, were the conditions offered in reply. 
To tho last of those tho Amiris envoy objected, whereupon the Governor- 
Oeneralf of Orenburg, who had lately arrived on tho scene of action, 
gave him ten days to pay the indemnity, and 
added, t among fresh terms, that he must give his 
consent to the establishment of a Russian Consul in Bukhara, the erec* 
tion of rest-houses expressly for the use of Russian traders, and the 
equalisation of the imposts upon traders. These conditions not heing"^ 
complied with at the expiration of the fixed period, tlie Russian columns 
marched from the Jaxartes, bomboi’ded and took tho strong forts of 
TJra-tippa and Jizakh — tho latter comraonding 
the narrow pass that leads into the rich valley of 
Samarkand — and seized the little stronghold of Yani Surghan at the... 
southern mouth of the defile. Having gone so far, the Russian 
commander issued a proclamation to the people of 
Bukhara, § repudiating the notion that Russia 


JSnhanccd Terms. 


Ura-tippa and Jizalch. 


Pacifto Proclamation. 


**Ko agent bos been fotind more apt fbr the progress of oiTilisation tbon commercial relatloiis. 
Their derelopment requnea ovory where order and etabU.tys hut in Asia it demtmda a oompleto 
transfomafioxi. of the habits of tbo people. The drat thing to bo taught to the populations of 
Asia is, that they vrill gain moru in favoring and protecting the caravan trade than in robbing 
them These elementary ideas can only bo aeoepted by the puhlio whore one oadsis ; that 

is to aayr where there is some organised form of society and a Oovornment to direct and repreaent 
it. Wo are nccompUabiog tho &rat part of our task in carrying our fionUer to the limit where 
the indispoQsabte conditions axo to be found.**— PWnce Qircular^ ISfov. 21, ZS04. 

f Kryjanovski. 

X Tho onhanced terms were justidahte, aa it wns known that the Amir was attemp^g to 
profit by delay, and making warlike preparatfonB. 

§ Judgiug from official proelamatums and declarations, it would appear that zufthing was 
further from the intentUma of Uumia than territorial aggrandisement. When General 
nomanovisH took command in Turkistan, hh instructiona included the following ^— WMU 
io avoid tha arfeMfon ^ cAioitUlt dominion In CtHOitral Mia^ it is not 
advisablo that wo should refrain flrom such eperatfons and arrangements an might he ipdjkpensabbf 
necessary ] and, generally, tho true intorosts of Buana ehouldho kepi in tiew” 
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entertained any designs on tlio independence of tlio Khanate, and adding 
that another period Tvould be acceded to the Amir for the fulfilment of 
the conditions of peace. 

In the autumn of 1866, the Amir of Bukhara sent to Calcutta a 
distinguished member of the priestly order to beg 
to against Enssia. In the years 1{564 and 

1865 similar missions had been despatched from 
Khokand. '•^Sir Jolm Lawrence returned in each case the same 
answer, that our Grovernmeut would not interfere, and that his 
advice was that they should accede to the reasonable demands of 
Russia. From Calcutta, the Bukhara envoy wont to Constantinople j it 
being the opinion of the Amir that a word from tho Sultanf could 
arrest the advance of Russia. But from Turkey no more encourage- 
ment was received than from India. Despairing of help, the Amir 
made one other desperate effort to shake off his unwelcome neighbours, 
and sent a considerable army against the Russian outpost at Yani 
Kurghon. This force dissolved ^vithout showing 
fight, at the first shots fired. While this army 
was marching forth with all the bravery of kettledrums and religious 
war-ories, a Bokhariot envoy was toiling alone the road to Orenburg, 
^nfc to discover what demands the Russian Q-overnor-General still per- 
sisted in. Nothing came of this mission, i hut a Bukhariot fort having 
fired on a Enssian force, whose approach it supposed to be hostile, the 
Buffiiaa yiototy \n Government determined to add, in the 

^ another item to its demands, 
in Gen- The Bukhara populace were frantic with rage. 
Kaufinann began to advance towards Samarkand^ 
and at the river he found the army of Bukhara drawn up on the oppo- 

* With rftferimce to Xord Xawrence’s odswots, AEr, J, W, S. Wyllia’a artiolos in fclao 
and ^6tii6ws sliould be coiifiultod.^Soo Review, JAnuaty “ iTotaga 

Poboy of Sir J, Xftwrenco Th© ^oHuigkil^ SwieWf ATatcK 3jBtj 1870^ **MjacbiOYoua Activity,** 
December Ist, Z860, Afostcily Activity.” 

f The Saltan bemj^ tho bead of lalam, 

% “ !rbo Busaiaa dotachmonlsi and tho Ulrgbia under tbair protcotton, were eonMntielly 
banMsed rfong the wholo line of the jraxortos by bands of ptaadorerBi who bad started ittto being' 
on the breah^up of tbo* Kbo Vandian and nukbariot regular erxmesi accordingly^ in 1868, aimaU 
body of BuBcians vas seat to seise one of tb6 pwruapal aoata of those robber bauds ai Ukbam, 
on iho northern slope of the NutaoLagb bills. After suGceadlag in this ofcueet^ tbty teent on to 
tho small Buhharlot hjrt of Nora-Togh, ibn cosmumdar of which fired on iihtta and droro them 
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site bunk. In iho face of an ill-directed fire he forded the stroaili, 
captured 21 guns, and xittorly routed the Asiatic host with an incon- 
siderable loss"*^ on the part of his own foxxes. The citizens of Samar- 
Samorkaad ceded to iho Icaud shut the gates OH their flying countrymen ; 

and on the next day opened them to tho victorious 
Russians. Samarkand was ceded to the Czar, an indemnity of £40,000 
was promised, the duties on Russian merchandize were reduced, andf 
froo trade between Bukhara and Russia was finally established. The ^ 
Czar,t however, directed tho speedy ovacnation of Samarkand, and 
issued orders that the ])eoplG of Bukhara should bo assured of his pacific 
intentions, and of his determination to push Russian territory no 
furtlicr, Kaufmtiim was rmwilling, however, to give up a placo§ that 

* Tho nussions had 3 killed and 30 wuzidcd. 

t Vtde Augaburger AJlgomoino Zeltimg, 1800, No. SO, and 1872j No. 825. 

X In. the meanwhilo the Amir una inrolrcd in fresh troubles 'vrith his son and fhe Goremors of 
Hissar, Beh-i^ruan, and Kulab, nho went into revolt. EvmtiiAllyj however, they woro nil Buhducd»ifc 

§ Agrieulture in Bukhara entirely depends on Saiaarkand, hecauae tho upper course of the 
Zerafshan, which supplies the fields and gardens of Bukhara 'n 1th water, Bows through Russian 
torritoiy. 

Sainarkand.<— On lilay 14th, 1803, the Russian Cliristians took possession of Samarkand, 
tliD once^splendid capital of Timour, the biith-pluce aud tho grave of so many men distinguished 
in the annals of Islam, and tho brilliant centre of old Alnhomodan learning. With Samarkand 
the best port of Tranaoxania was transferred from the bands of tho Ozbeg dynasty of iManghit 
to the house of RomanoiF. The first cunquoior of the country, so fat os uc know, was Alexander 
(the HsccdoniazO, and another Alexander (U. of Russia) has been tho last. Two thoosand years 
ago Samarkand pmd tribute to a small country in the south of Europe, now it is governed from 
a northern eapital of tho same eontinent, and if Wo tako into con&ideratinn all it has gooo 
through jatho Interval duriug the struggles of so many dilFerent dynasties at the hands of Greeks, 
Arabs, Turks, Mongolians, and O^bogs, it would bo difilcaU to find another spot in Asia with sO 
eheitoercd a history of sunny nnd stormy days to compare with it,’’ 

Prince Ooctebakow to the Earl of Claiondon, Sepiember 3, 18€0 (oiEcmlly recorded conversa- 
tion) t— *^riincc Gortchukow then proceeded to say that 1 was right in thinking that Bukhara might 
at any moment bo taken, because it depended for its supply of water upon t^amarkand, wluoh was 
in the pqBse«don of Russia, but that it was the intention of tho Emperor not to retain Siunarksnd, 
And ho could give no hotter proof of Ills Majesty’s deiorminaiiott not to proeeod farther southwards t 
csrlaui arrongemonts had tn be made and wore not yet oompleted with the Amir of Bukhara. It 
was tho intention, bowover, of the Russian Oovomm^t to demand 1,000,000 roubles for the 
axpomce of war, and to allow ample timo for ^yment, about whteb no didictilty was anilotpaiod, 
as tho tevenxte of Samarkand was 800,000 rouhlea per annum.” Brinoe Gortebokow to Sir 
A* Buehansn, Bocemher let, i860 j— ” X (Sir A» B.) expressed a hope that Iho Emperor's inlontion 
of rotinng fbom Somarkaiul would be eanded out, as such a measure would have a powerful 
InBuence in promoting tronquillUy in Central Asia j but when X pressed him finr an answer on this 
ho spoke of the neeneity of first obfiaimng guarantees ogainst aggeossion in fhiuro front 
Bakhsza, adding tb&t he hoped, os the Bukbark>t envoy new there had ctmvineod himself of the 
power of Russia and of her desbe to live <m ikkndly terns u*itb tho Amir, that a satlefsotoary 
anangmnettt might bo made on Ms xetom.” 
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(lomuiandod the water-supply of Bukhara, and as the indemuiby was not 
SaraarkaTid lomnius in paid, Samarkand remained, and still remains, in 
tiio hands of ziuawa. hands of llussia. In 1871 Kaufmann handed 

over to Bukliara the troublesome but fertile little Begship of Shahr-i- 
Sabz,"*" Almost simultaneously thi’eo districts on the upper waters of 
the Zerafshan were annexed by Kaufmann, thus bringing Eussian 
Karatpffin. {YUo "Cnir territory up to the borders of the hill State of 
Karategin. One cannot doubt but that this littlo 
principality will (if this has nob occurred already) 
share the fate of its neighbours, and be eventually assimilated.’^ When 
this happens, Russiut and Affghanistan will bo conterminous. J 


Trkm, Vobia do la Oroiv’s 
Kisfe. do Timur Dec. vot 
I., pp. m- 18 A.) 


Notes on BtiJsltara. 

Voyago d'Orenbourg h Bukhara fait en 1820, &c. Myendorff, Paris, 1826, 
pp. 167 and 168. Burnes. Yol. I , pp. 272-276, Moorcroft Yol. IL, p. 602. 

Bukhara itself, the capital, the seat of GoYcrnmeut, and of all learning, and tho 
centre of considerable trade and manufactures, is one of 
Bukhara. the dirtiest and most unhealthy places in all Asia, number* 

ing at tho outside 30,000 iuhahitants" (cf. BurnOb II., p. 


* Shahrd-Sabz had for two at throe years prindomly mamtained a precarious ozifltenoe, and 
had erea vmiturod to olTord shoKcr to tho enemies of Euesia. 

f Kavuig now completed their embrace of Khokaud territory. 

. ^ Biiesia being then in almost zzomediate contiguity with the Afghan outposts in Shignan, 
at Ihc head of the Oxu<!. 

Note . — The arms of the power of the north wore next turuod against the noighboTiiing Priuco 
of Bukhara, and aftoi a brief and successful struggle tho sacred city of Samarkand was taken, tho 
Busafans attained the banks of the Oxus, and the yanquishod Xhon is now a mere yasaol of tho 
mighty potentate who rules on the Ifeya* The charooleristio feature of all this contcbl was that 
the disciplino and bkill of tho Wost ovoi^owcrod without diffi.cnlty tho 'vnlu resistance of tho onco 
Ihrmidable Tatar races $ and though the hardships of tho conquerora woro groat, axid they 
displayed their well-known ondorance axul courage, they found no foomon worthy of ihoir steel, 
and a few hundred Eussians could always scatter thousands of their iU-trnlncd and ill-acmcd 
anlagonist8.<^7%c 

And Ihr tho rest, tho Eussians ore doing their utmost to sottlo down as quickly as possible, 
and trying to mako llunnselvcs coinfortablo in Central Asia. Kvon at present they fbcl quite nt 
homo in Turkistan Tashkond now boosts of its casinos, bails, and soirees muhioabs just like any 
Europoan town. Coal mines of a very promising oliaraotor liaTo boon opened. Eucrgetic 
msasuros hare boon token to lay down a Bailwaybrom Samara to Orenburg and &om thence to 
Xaahkand and Ehokond.”— Hollwald. 

Qhurches and Clubs hove been opened at Xsahkonci, Khodjend, and Samarkand s in tho 
fleat named city there is oven a newspaper {Turkisidn News)t and the mclnncltoly monotony of 
the maozsux*s chant hi broken by tho cheerful sounds of the bells 
of tho Greek Ghurbhas, A Eussian hoc^tal and store-house is 
cstoblinhod in. tho oiuio-spIendUid palace of Xtmoitr, whitbnr io olduL timw evd^asstes &Qm all the 
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184. Myendorff’ts estimate is 3,478,000 ! ), of which the larger proportion still belong 
to the Iranian race, which has maintained bo far the commercial and industrial reputa- 
tion of the city. The only traces of former splendour aie to be found in the founda- 
tions of a few mosques and remains of the palaoe, dating from the pre-Islamite period. 

Karahi, Tide Mooroioft, K.aislu js the second city of the Khanate, both for hade and 

Voh II., p. 603. manufactures, and also for the number of its inhabitants. 

Next to Karshi, Samaikand, which is rtoh in ruins, used to be pointed out especially 
as the resting place of many bundled saints. It is celebrat- 
ed for fruit, "for loath or and cotton manufactories, for oroaxn^ 
and for skilfully-enamelled xmode^i saddles. According to Pedjenko*s estimate, it ' 
contiiins 30,000 inhabitants and eighty-six mosques, 23 
Kollo Karghan. colleges, 1,846 shops, and 27 caiavnuseraib. But Samarkand 

and Kctte Karghan, whero the best booth in the Khanate aro manufactured, have both 
fillen under foreign dominion, so that Kerminah must now 
Konninah reckoned the third in rank of the cities of Bulchara. 

A few others have a certain reputation, for example, 
Hissar for its excellent cutlery— particularly knives and 
sword blades ; Ghihorjui for its horse-fairs ; Karakol for its 
extensive market for Persian slaves. — Ycmhiry* s Mistory 

qf JBuIehara, 

The Khanate of Bukhara contains some 5,600 square miles, lying between tbe 
37th and 43 rd degrees of N. Lat,, and the 80th and 88th 
Bxtent of Khanate. degrees B. Long. Only five or six hundred square miles are 
inhabited by a stationary population ; the remainder oonsiata of steppe or desert, on 
which the wandering Uzhegs pitch their felt Kzbitki, and^ 
Bopulfttion. fiocks of horses or sheep. The total population 

is estimated at two millions. It is composed of TTzbegs of various clans, some of 
whom live in villages and others are nomad ; of blaok-skinued Arabs, who are chiefiy 
engaged in breeding sheep ; of the aboriginal Tajiks^ chledy 
inhabiting the city of Bukhara; and of the descendants 
of the Persians formerly transported from Merv. The TJzbegs greatly preponderate, 
and the niUng family is of this tribe. The capital (Lat. 89® 40, N.j Long, 64® 
45*B.) in past ages successively destroyed by Jhengiz Khan, 
The capital. restored by Taimur Lang, and spared by Nadir Shah, is aboat 

16 days’ journey from Khivft. It has a religious celebrity among the Mahomedans, 
oontaiua numerous doublo-storied colleges, with open quad- 
rattgles, in which the study of the Law, and of the Uhmah 
(worldly wisdom) is pursued under the superintendence of lecturers. About half the 
land revenue is nlienafed in behalf of these institutions,”— !ZVa<?o Me^ori of Mr, 
if. JET, Khanikoff estimates the populatioa at 

Population. hetweon 60,000 and 70,000 souls f Burnos puts it down at 

150,000: McCulloch at from 100,000 to 160, 000. 


Ohihatjui. 

Karakol. 


Bxtentof Khanate. 


The capital. 


tiriiww of Alto offl»o to do harnage «d bring ofibrjnga, irUaiot tbo prottd of Cagido bSmeelf 
Mac bio KBfbMMdot* banibly to iuo fer ErkniUbip*” 
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Maltc-Brun. 


“ Bakliara, 'v^ich ia tlio richest, most populous, and most powerful (of the three 
ICbanatea), is an isolated kingdom of bmall extent in the 
midst of a desert. It is an open champaign country of 
unequal fertility. In the vicinity of itb fow rivers the soil is rich, bub beyond them 
it is barren and nuproduotive. On the hanks of the Oxus, the Sohik and the river 
of Karshi, lies the whole cultivable soil of the kingdom,”— Malte-Brun, p, 778. 
of, Ei'bkine's Baher> lutroduotion, p. XXXVI* — Aihmawm^ January 26th, 1873, 


CHAPTER VI. 


KHIVA* 


Despatch to Lord Clarendon from Sir A. Buchanan, December Ist, 1869 I 
(Sir A. B.) spoke to Prince Qortebakow yesterday of the aileged intention of ih& 
Bussian Government to despatch a military expedition to Khiva, and ho denied posi- 
^tively the existence of any such inteubion, repeating what he had formerly slated as to 
the proposed establishment of a factory protected by a small garrison at Krasnovodsk, 
for the purpose of at once opening a shorter commercial route to Central Asia, and 
of acting aa a warning to the Khan of Khiva that ha is within reach of punishment 
if he renews his intrigues among the Kirghiz; but unless such provocation is 
given, there is no idea, His Exodlency said, of going to war with him, and much less 
of occupying his country, the possession of which would be only an embarrassment 
^0 the Government. In support of this statement, he read a despatch to the same 
effect, which he had written to Baron Brunnow. Prince Gortchakow’s language 
was so apparently sincere, that, notwithstanding the strong grounds which exisb for 
believing that an expedition is preparing against Khiva, I shall endeavour to hope^** 
dtc., &o. 


la 1700 and 1703 Khivan chiefs offered homage to tho Ozar. 

Eleven years later, Peter the Great, desirous of 
opening a channel for Russian trade through 
Central Asia witli India, ordered Prince Bekovitoh 


* Ehiva, in the twelfth century of our era under tho Khwatiximan princes who revolted 
aucoomfully against the Scljulddes, played a very important part in Uio history of Asia. Xhe 
d<nainlQn of these rulers extended over Bokhara, Khorassan, and poet of Persia, The Koghal 
invarion, ihowever, obliter^ed Acarly every voettge of their greatness. Early tn the sbetoenth 
century, tho Khanate passed into tho hands of four brothers, whoso rieseendanbs, the Miik8> held 
patriarchal sway over tho four tribes (descendants of the adherents these brothers) nmongwhioh 

the Khfvans are divided. They, howsver, acknowledged the saptemacy of Bukhara* Abulghasi, 
in the soventcenth century, repudiated ihia supromaoQr) thou^ ro|>eatQdly forced to 
rc-acknowledge it, his succosaora never ceased to re-assdrb. their independenoa. Tho last of this 
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Chcrka&ld to load lo Kliiva an ai’iny of 6,000 men/ in" order to cslab- 
liali ibat supremacy which bad been already admitted by the rulers 
of Khiva, Khan Shaniaz and Khan Aran-Kaainet. Accordingly, in 
1717, after preparations which lasted for three 
years, a Russian force started from the north-east 
shore of the Caspian, and found itself, after a few months of difficult 
marching, on tho confines of the Khanate. Here, however, “ notwith- 
standingt this indisputable claim of Russia to Khiva, and that tho Rus- 
sian Oovomment only sought to obtain ono thing, that is, protection for 
tho Russian tade in Ocntral Asia,” the Khivans behaved in the most 
unfriendly manner, attacked the Russian columns with considerable 
ferocity, afterwards deluded Bokovitch into accepting peaceful overtures, 
and, finally, having distributed his half-starved troops among a numhor 
of villages, where food was promised, murdered them almost to a man. 


dynasty IdUod in 1740 by I^adir Shab, and tho four lival tribos passed under tho sway of iho^ 
neighbouring Kirghiz chieftain leader of that portion of the “ IiUtls Horde” who coU thomselToa 
fho Knz^ahs of tho XTist-Uit,” A Kirghiz rcprescntallre was now stationed at Khiva. After 
many struggles, however, tho Khivans, towards fho end of tho eighteenth century, shook olF tho 
authorify of tho nomads, and even ventured on an orpeditioa against Bukhara, which had 
attempted to re-impose its supremacy. They wore led by on ablo commander, who had usurped 
the kingly office, a of courago and great force of eharactor. Although defeated in this 
enterpiisci tMa usurper sucGecdcd in establishing that dynasty, which through unparalleled soenes 
of bloodshed and cruelty preserved the mdopcndenco of Khira until the arrival of tho Busmans* ^ 
* In addition to this object, Bokovitch received instructions to osploro tho Oxua. 
f BerofskL's Narrative, p. 30. 

JVbfe 0.—'* Khiva io poorly cultivated, and inhabited chiefly by ITzbeg and Burcoman hordes, 
who, clothed in coarse linen or woollen, subsisting on a little com, millet^ and milk, and mounted 
on tho h]gh>bcod horses of tho Turcoman steppes, aru notorious fbr tho length and rapidity of 
thoir plundering eiLpeditions* Abbott icekons the area of the State at 450,000 square milos, and 
tho population at 2,150,000 souls. Tho journey from Khiva to Orenburg occupies firoin 25 to 
30 days. Tho tnanufacturcs of Khiva consist of inferior foUa, swords, and daggers.— ^ado Beport, 
Mr. E. H. Davies.” 

5.—^^ Thus &om the very commenooment of tho 13th centucy, the Khivans had chosen five 
Khans who were Bus^imsuljocts. In 1700 Khan Shah Niaz pmd voluntaiy homage to Bussia, 
in I70d Khan Ai^ Ka-amet did tho some. Ahul Khaie Kban and hia son Kur All both Eusaion 
eubjecle ruled over lOiiva till 1750, and Khan Kaif, onorhor Bussian subject, hold the same 
poeitioa from 1770 to 17S0. Hwure arieait Haht tf Kussfa to tUB Klianaio 

<f KMw** KarraUT<^ of Buss. Kapod. to Khivit, tran^atrd by Mloholk 

Jfottf cr--“Tb«i Khanate of Khiva, muro genendly called Orguiye by Its inhabitants, lies about 
SCO miles W.. W. ^ Bukh^ It is a small but fl^rtilo temtoty oeev^ying the delta of iho OxUs 
nod aurrounded by deaerts* It claims tho demmion of tho deaorts which border tho Caspian, and 
Inis of laic yiHirseatikbU^editasupminar^ over the Turcoman hordes south of theOxoe. It is 
the ^cicut Kharisn) nod is montiortctl by Ardau under ibn name of tho couniTy of the 
Ohorasnut.*'' It contaiua only two plsoojs nt^;, Now Orgunje and Khlvu ; the fbrmer of which is 
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A* qiiarlor of a ceatmy afterwards, Khiva caino to bo closely 
associated with certain Kirg'hiz tribes ; and ono 
^inieed, a feuclatoi’y of Russia, exorcised a para- 
mount influence in Khivan affairs^t “The gra- 
dual installation of order and tranquillity in tho Orenburg region was 
favorable to the maintenance of commercial relations with the neigh- 
bouring khanates of Khiva and Bukhara, but disturbances in the steppes 
occasionally broke out, which secondary causes were principally created 
by the unfriendly attitude of the Khivans towards Russia. As&uiniiig 
power over the tribos wandering near Khiva, over tho Kirgliizes under 
Russian subjection, over the Kaxukalpakst and 
Turcomans, tho Kliivans exacted tribute from 
thoso tribos by violence and oppression, while 
Khivan emissaries, ponetx’ating into the Kirghiz steppes with trado 
caravans and under the guise of Mullahs, excited religious fanaticism 
and hatred between the tribes, and not only incited them to plunder 
caravans, but to attack the line and the Russian 
Kidnapping. fish-fa’aders for tho purpose of making prisoners 

and soiling them as slaves in the Khivan market/’ In 1819, a mission 
was accordingly sent to Khiva under Captain 
Mouravief§ to remonstrate with the Khan; but 
nothing came of it. The Khivans wei'e as trouble- 
some as ever. They compelled all Russian caravans destined for Cen- 
tral Asia to pass through Khiva, whero excessive duties were imposed, 
and to enforce this demand, they plundered all recalcitrant merchants. 


the commorcial capita^ tlio latter the resulbaco of tho Khan. Khira siippTioa Bukhara and all 
Turkisian \Pith alavce, and is said to contain about 3,000 Enasian slaves. Thoy, howovor, giant 
protection to caravans on payment of fixed duty. The Eussian cabinet has long attempted, but 
Tiithout suceoss, to form a connexion wifh Khiva, not only for commercial purposes, but for Uio 
suppression of iho prucbioc of euslaving its snbjecm.***>-HaUo-Bruni Eo\r ed,, Itondon, 1859, 
p. 180*— Cf* KcCullach*a Gcog. Biot, Yol. III., p. SO. 

* Potofsfei'a NunaUvc, p. 41, and Quarleriif liTo. 272, p. 421* 

t Peroftkl 

% *' The Karaknlpaks swore allegianco to Eussia in X733, and the Taroomans in 1701/’ 

§ ** Oaptain Mouravief published, in XS3S, an account of lits trarola to Tiirkmama and Khlrcu.*' 
Thi^ work is abundantly iUustratod with sketches, tables, and charts* Captain 3il!ouravicf advo- 
cates tho occupation of KHva on tho groands that i— In Eussian hands it vrould bccotno iho em» 
podom of Aslatio trade, and would shako to the oentro the oommcioitd superiority of the Kustors 
of tho Stas.* — Kouravlof stated tho xuimbor of Eusriftit Slavas in tlu> Khooato ip he 30,000; Abbott 
gives tho total numbor at 700,000. 
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Ilitsaia therefore sent a detachment under General Horzberg’*' to pnma-h 
those who would not yield her submission, and to 
Heraberg s Expedition. j.0pQi marauding Kirghiz. This however proved 

a failure, being organised on too small a scale. During 1820 and 1830, 
on the recommendation of General Essen, f recourse was had as before 
to the plan of sending out occasional expeditionary forces to preserve 
order in the steppe, and placing the caravans under armed escorts. In 
1820, a Kussian embassy went to Bukhara (simul- 
taneously with Mouravief’s mission to Khiva) 
with the object of concerting measures with the 
Khan of Bukhara for ensuring and strengthening commercial relations,*’ 
The Khan, however, did not feel disposed to undertake the protection of 
caravans passing through the Kirghiz steppes, although willing to wd- 
come them on arrival at his capital. 

A caravan waa accordingly sent to Bukhara in 1824 under the 
protection of SQO Kussian soldiers ; it was met, 
however, by Khivans, who plundered part of it, 
and forced the remainder to return, A report got 
wind in 1825-26, owing to the appearance of a surveying party between 
the Caspian and Aral, that the Czar was preparing to send a punifcory 
expedition against Khiva; and the Khanate sent an envoy to the 
Saraichikovski Fort with an elephant, as a peace offering for the Czar, 
But the envoy was not allowed to proceed to St. Petersburg, as he 
would not accede to certain^ conditions laid down by the Bussiau 


Ehiran Envoy sent to 
the Czer, and not allowed 

to omcRfid. 


authorities at the Fort. So he returned to Khiva, 
giving out that he could not come to terms with 


the Bussian Government as to tho route by which 


he should travel to St, Petersburg, 


* Ccdoodi Stndcof, attached to the expeditioAi hept a diary, which haa^ t helioTd, since been 
published. 

f a deotsion of the Aelatic OommiHee, itt ISSS, Oolonel Berg was despatched to examine 
the eondiUon of affiidrs on the spot. JEn the month of noeember of the same year, the Oouncdi 
on the sfirengih of the reports of General Essen and Colonel Berg, dedded-**lst, to divide the little 
EirgbU Horde, whieh im under Hussian suhjQeti<m> into two p&rtSt the oaatem and western, end 
to place over them two Sultan rulers; Snd, to pcotoot the Orenburg lino by fortifying it, c^nd in- 
ersfisiog its miliiaiy force; and, Srd, to establish a company which would carry on the caravan 
trade under tho protoodon of mSUaiy edcorts.’*‘--Eerofsl^a Harratlve. 

X lit* That the Kh a n of Khiva idmuld indemniiy the Bussttui traders for all tho losaes 
liad auatainod by the attack on their caravan in 18 ^; htdj the retom of all Kussian prisoners in 
Kinva, and strict prohibition of the tmJBc in siavee for the future* 
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, Pluaderin|; caravans, and inciting the Kirghiz to commit similar 
depredations were, however, among the lessor crimes laid at the door 
. of the Khanate. The traffic in kidnapped^ Rus- 

sian hshermen carried on by the Khivan Govern- 
ment with the pirates of the Caspian was a more serious matter.! 
“ Incited by the high prices fetched by Russians, the Kirghizes kidnap- 
ped thorn even on the line, and disposed of them in the neighbouring 
cities of Central Asia, principally at Khiva, where, according to infoiv 
mation received at the time, there were more than 2,000 Russians in 
Hassian Captiyoa in tondago. lu remote times men were seized from 
settlements in the interior, even on the Volga, and 
beyond that river j but about the year 1830 Russian fishermen on the 
Caspian were exclusively kidnapped by Kirghizes and Turkmen at 
the rate of 200 every year. Russian prisoners were sold at Khiva 
in the bazars, and this traffic was participated in, not only by the 
•^highest Khivan officials, but by Khivan traders, who visited 
Kussia every year, and who, when frequenting the Kirghiz encamp- 
ments for the pui*poses of trade, incited the Kirghizes to take pri- 
soners, buying them up beforehand and giving money in anticipa- 
tion.” Various means ivere taken by the Russian Government to 
stop this slave trade, and release the unhappy men who had already 
*been taken. Ransoms were offered, hostages from the kidnapping 
Kirghiz tribes were seized, and a military expedition was threatened ; 
but all in vain. The Kirghiz, instigated by Khiva, became more and 
more troublesome. Klying columns were sent out at different times to 
chastise offending clans. These succeeded in their immediate object; 
but could effect no permanent improvement. In 1839 the Czar, imable 
to stand it any longer, determined to strike a blow at Khiva, the centre 
of the evil. In the winter of 1839-40,$ General 
Perovski started for Khiva mth a force of 5,217 
men ; but owing to the terrible severity of the 
weather (the temperature sank at times to 35^ Pahr. below zero), and 


^ BuSdiara participated m thia stave trader 
t from notes in tlio AiNdnyes of the Orenburg Corps. 

$ Xi vas originalij' intended that iho expedition siiotdd stars in the spring of X840, bat newn 
of the 3S[ng}£ah movement into AiFghiuaJisfon preripUaled, imfortunateij, tbe ptena of the Imperial 
Government. Tim expenses of this expediUoo, its estimated bj Cie Biissiatt CNWerament^ amoimted 
to £70f000. The Afgbap war oost us j616,0OO,QOO, 


0 
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^Treaty, 1812. 


tbo consoquont mortality among the baggage animals^ ho was forced to 
return without eflecting his object. Good was done notwithstanding. 
The Khan felt that ho had only been saved by the elements, and hearing 
that a second expedition was being prepared,^ ho 

SfiBlutSk * , 

released 416 Russian captives, and forbade the 
slavery of Bussian subjects. In 1842 a treaty of peace and commerce 
w;a8 concluded between the Czar and the Khan, 
and a period of peace ensued. But after some 
years had elapsed, the kidnapping of Russian subjects and the diatur- 
bancesf among the Kirghiz re-commenced. The latter disquietude was 
owing, it is said, to a premature attempt to conquer the nomadic habits 
of" the horde by means of an unelastio system of internal administra- 
tion, In 1869, restlessness and discontent broke 

Sirglua rel)Bnion, 1869. ... in- it. l n 

out into open rebellion on the enhancement of 
the tax levied from each tent. Caravans were plundered, one small 
military dotacUmout was out to pieces, and another was surrounded,'" 


* Ail Indian officer, Captoin (Sir Biobmond) Shakospear, who visited Khiva about this time, 
bad the pleasure of oontribuling, by bU counsel, to this happy reaulb, and of escorbing the 
liberated slaves book to Busaia* A previous visiLor, Captain Abbott, bad endeavoured, but iu 
vain, to proQuie their release.’* — TIte (Ivuitterljf Beu/ctc, No. 272. 

JTote a.— Eeporte of a lailitary campaign in Khiva bos roaobod me. X stated them to 
Prineo Qortebakow, and on Ms legging m$ not ia holleua ang rumoura of the Ac,, &o. 
*^!rhoy (Oortdhako^andStrcmonkoir) both declared the statement (of these rumours of T?ar) 
to be untrue, adding that they could have no other foundation, than that something would bo 
doneta oscoxtoin whether the theory that the Osus might be restored to its fbrmer bed Could be 
carried out.**"-SIx A. Buchanan to Karl of Clarendon, January 1870. 

f These diaturbanoea among the Kirghiz, fomented, as they wero, by Khiva, led to the con, 
dusion ‘‘that what was needed to secure tho permanent repose of the tract was a military post 
(south of any that already existed on the east coast of tho Oaspion), the occupation of which 
would enable Euarian troops to iterate on tho hue of communioation between Khiva and the 
Kirghia tribes. And the pn^ect hemg once started, further arguments in its ffivour were found 
in th» nnemtabrUly of tho line of tho Jasartea as a highway for the enormously increased 
commome between Euaaia and Central Aaia^ in tho tediousness and expeosoof traffic by tho 
other round-about route j in tho belice that the Oxus had onoo dowod into the Cation, and 
could bo turned back into its cOd oourae with easej and, lastly, in the apprehension that tho 
opening of the Sue* Canal would give a great impetus to England's trade in the East, so that^ 
unless some new and better trade route were mode amiiable, Bussian coxnmetca witti these regions 
was doomed.”— Ivor^ haa the teUowing;— Prom Krasnovodak to Khiva (Captain KcawwiePa 
route in 1812). Thtf route, although the ehoitest, being only 600 versta in lengffh firom the 
« B^khnu Bay, ia not abundant in pasturage and water; besiilesi the Torkomans who wander 
imm d^endentOttKhivia, and any Bussten force, w«e it to follow this route, could not 
w^y m pwottring horses, camels, sheep, and guides fifotn the wandocmg native tribes, who are mom 
likaly te dhq^y hoeUlity or treacherously feign co*op(bMi«ou/ wB«a(hki*a Kamtive, p, 6A 
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stiffcrod considerable loss, and made a very narrow escape. In tho 
Ming-Kitiblah peniusnla a party of Cossacks, under Colonel Roukine, 
the Collector of tho tent tax, were cut off^ and he, with a number of 
others, was sent captive to Khiva. Tort Alexandrovsk was attacked, 
and only saved through the opportune arrival of troops by forced 
mai'ches. • 


Tlio army in the steppe was now, however, strongly reinforced. 

Boinforcements 1871 Columns created a feeling of wholesome 

alarm, and in tho autumn of 1871 peace was 
restored. Two years later tho grievances of the Kirghiz were 
rodro&sod. 


Towards the end of the year 1869 a few troops of the army of tho 
Caucasus landed at Krasnovodsk* Bay on the 

XrasnovoSal:, 1869. . , i n * n i * j i 

eastoru shore or the Caspian repelled with ea«(e 
^ihe attacks of the Turkomans who resented the intrusion, and made 
several expeditions into the interior with a view of discovering whe- 
ther the Oxus could be turned back into wbat was supposed by 
some to be its old bed-f ^^Prinep Gortohakow said that the proposed 
establishment on the Bay of Krasnovodsk would be merely a factory, 
p^whieh would, however, of course require to be protected by a small 
armed force, but it was incorrect to apeak of it as a fort. He said its 
object would be entirely commercial, as it would open a shorter caravan 
route to Central Asia, and also givo increased security to trade by 
restniining the predatory practices of the Turkomans, and by warning 
the Khan of Khiva that hostility on his part would not he tolerated 
hereafter.” In the same year General Kauff- 
mann wrote a letter of remonstrance to the Khan 
of Khiva, urging him to release tho Ruasiau 
captives, to protect caravans, and cease instigating the Kirghiz to com- 


Xaufffmnii’g Utter to 
the Khan of Khira. 


* Krasnorodsk Boy U an inlet in the Bay of Balkan, into which the Oxna ilowecl in former 
Umee. Xt hns a tolerable dofptbf and affords a good anchorage fbr large veaiiols, Xbe coiwt is 
high, in i^me iniTts it is Toekj. Inland there is a suiBelenb namber of fresh 'water nrellS) and fuel 
id obtained from a naptha island ontsido the bay. bay is never oarered irith io^. Ind^pen* 
denb IdnbBB of yomnli Turkomans live in hmts along tho sboros and in the vioinil^ of Krasoovodsk 
Bay. flChose nomads ate said to oeoUpy themselves ‘with navigation and ti^lo} they used la 
mko piratleo} deseonln on tho Persian coast of tha Caspian) end to aittiok BussiEtn tradmer 
sliips/^-^ilfoscom Decmber 8th, 1869. « ^ 

f Bir A, Budhanau to the Karl of Ciarondon^ Kovombor 10^X869. 
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mifc depredations. No reply was received to tliis ; and* we find, from 
a dospateli to the Earl of Clarendon, dated March 8th, 1870, that “the 
attitude of the Khan^^ was causing uneasiness at St. Patersburgh. In 
1871 Kauffmann began to prepare for an expedition to punish the 
refractory Khivans ; but the disturbances then taking place in Bukhara 
— tlirough which the expedition would have to pass — ^induced the 
Imperial Governmeut to refrain from attempting chastisement at this 
time. In 187 & ICluvan missions arrived at Tiflisf 
St. Petersburg. The Khan had become 
alarmed at the near approach of the Eussian re- 
connoitiing parties j but yet, with that love of intrigue and tortuous 
dealing, chaiacteristio of the Asiatic, preferred appealing to these far 
distant centres of authority to yielding to the not unreasonable de- 
mands of General Kauffmann, the Governor-General near at hand. 
The consequence was that these missions were returned — as were the 
envoys he despatched charged to obtain moral countenance and material "" 
support from the Indian Viceroy and the Amir of Oabul. These latter 
Potentates advised the Khan to remove the causes 
Jiidia aad dabttl. whieu inspired a feeling 01 hostility against Jhim. 

Bui the Khan hardened his heart, and, like Pharaoh 
of old, would not let his captives go. About this time a Bussian recon- ^ 
noifcring party, which had advanced with fewer preoautioiis than usual, 
was attacked, defeated, and plundered. Overrate 
pMty defeated. mg their success, the Kirghiz subjects of Khiva 

•were induced into making a great raid on the 
Orenburg steppe. Eussian forts were invested (unsnocessfully however ), 
and property to a great amount was carried oiF. This was the enhui- 
Bating point of the Khan’s misconduct. 

It vas not, however, their misconduct alone that rendered the Khi- 
vana trouhlosome to Russia. Its geographical position rendered their 

# Sir A*. Buebiixuua -wroto Ist, 1,860) to Xoxd Potions lidro deolaia ttat 

a lnrg&fon»wnio»w the Caspian tho Caucasus in Kelvuai^ next under the command of 

OeneVAl Hsycdaan^ a dm^guished ofSceH, ^th great exporionce hi watihre with Asiatics. 7he 
object of the cxpcdiiioa ui» t am told, to bo the oonauest Of the Khanate of Khx^ and the 
malioni of a nov Eusfaan piovinoe on the le& bank of the Onus, vbidh will extend to and absorb 
3iilshiivm According to ihe oommunionibna which ha\e been made to n% the expedition will be 
a«iMI|i»pfUiled a Aoblln oa the Oxnsi tmd sutvtfye will bo mode on the march from Kroeuovodslt 

Mux ^ sMOictaiimig the fbonbihi^ ol oonnoetSug the rim bjr a mlwaj with the Oaspmn/* 
t of the GcTOmmont of the Cancam under the Cirand Doho MichacL 
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State a stumbling-block in tlie road of Muscovite conquest and a source 
of constant annoyance. Khiva is an oasis surrounded on all sides hj 
desert. But those portions of the desert 'which 
li® west and north of the Khanate are within the 
nominal limits of Bussia. The Khanate thus in- 
Inmded herself and intercepted communication between sundry outlying 
sections of the Czar’s Asiatic provinces. And, from its central posi- 
tion, it threatened simultaneously several surrounding points. The chief 
posts of Russia on the western shoro of the Caspian, Alexaudrovak to 
idle north, Krasnovodsk to the south, were within an easy rush from the 
Uzbek horsemen from Khiva, and could be effectually prevented from 
assisting each other. To tho north-east, Khiva menaced the Russian 
lines on the Jaxartea and on the Irgizj to tlie north-west, those on the 
Emba ; and two or three hundred miles north of the Emba lay Oren- 
burg, the head-quarters of Russian civil and military organization in 
that part of the empire, for the safety of which, it was reported, fears 
were entertained. Of course the same circumstances of position which 
rendered Khiva formidable as an assailant, so long as the Russian forces 
were few* and detached, tended to diminish or rather destroy her security 
as soon as Russia had time to collect her huge strength and surround 
^ her adversary. Russia had now, according to common information, 
about 30,000 men in Gentml Asia. Meanwhile, the steppes of the 
Lesser Kirghiz Horde,” which lay across the road to Orenburg, had 
already been raided," as tho phrase runs, by the Khivan squadrons, 
and a Russian detachment under Colonel Markosof repulsed, with con- 
Adorable loss of camels and baggage.^ 


Expedition of 1873. 


Accordingly six columns were directed against the offending State 
from tho northern, from the central, and from tho 
southern shores of the Caspian sea ; from Oren- 
burg, by the head waters of the Emba, and the western shore of the 
Aral sea; from tho forts along tho lower coarse of the Jaxartea; and 
from Jizakh, along the Nura-Tagh and Arslan-Tagh hills. The hard- 
ships eheerfully undergone by all these columns from ffitigue, scorching 
heat, scarce and bad water, were such as to raise 
to tbe highest pitch the world's admiration for the 


Eubsiaa Soldier. 
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liardiliood of the Eixssian soldier. Tlio column from tlio south of tiro 
Caspian was obliged, when half way, to retire, owing to tho nearly 
entire failure of tho water supply* No connected account of the move- 
ments of the otliers has as yet been given to the world ; but it is believed 
that General Yerefldn, commanding the Orenburg force, was first to 
reach the neighbourhood of Khivan territory 5 and being joined by the 
other two Caspian columns, composed of troops from the Caucasus, 
advanced to the gates of the capital, where he was obliged to suspend 
operations hy orders from General Kauffmann, who, with the united 
forces from the Jaxartes and from Jizakh, bad at last, after repulsing 
the repealed attacks of the Khivan horse, ariived on the bank of the 
0\us.’^* The sufferings of these gallant columns whou crossing the 
desert have been vividly desci’ibed by Mr. Mac- 
Gahan of the New Yoih Herald his graphic 
work entitled Campaigning on the Oms, Since 
tho time when Alexander’s army marched for sixty days through the 
desert of Gedrosia nothing to compare with this feat has occurred, and 
it has been well observed that the accounts given by the Nubian Geo- 
grapher} Edrisi, by Airian and by Strabo, of the march of the great 
Braathian Conqueror, will apply with no litfle accuracy to this Eussiau 
anabasis. The Khan fled i but, being assured that his life would be . 
spared, came in, and attached his signature to the terms imposed by 
tho conquerors. He agreed to pay an indemnity of £300,000 (spi-ead 
over twenty years), to permit the occupation of two fortified towns by 
« Eussian troops till this sum was paid, and to 

aotaift). yield the admmistmtion of the Khanate to a 

Council of four Eussian and three Khivan officials, with himself (the 
Khan) as president. It was stipulated, moreover, that the territory on 
the right bank of the Oxus, together with its Delta, should be placed 
at the disposal of Euasia 5 that the Khan should renounce all right to 
maintam direct relations with any power but Bussia ; that Eussiau 
merohandfise should be entirely free from any kind of onstoms or transit 
duty ; that Eussian caravans should be protected, all other European 
fa*(idera excluded from the Oxus, and slavery abolished in ‘the Khahate. 
The conditions of peace between Eussia and Kbiv^i were published at 
Petersburg on the 12th July 1873, and the publication was accom- 
— — — 


s TU No. pp. 496*9. 
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panied by a document explaining the oanses which led to the campaign. 

A summary of tliis document says : — The chief 
ti©^paign7^*^*^ reasons ore stated to be tihe uninterrupted maraud- 
ing incursions of nomadic Turcoman tiibes into 
Russian territory, the carrying away of Russian subjects into slavery, 
\vliich has been going on for several years, and the powerlcssness of the 
Khan of Khiva to prevent these evils. These facts compelled Russia, 
in opposition to her policy in Central Asia, to undertake the expedition 
against Khiva, in order forcibly to bring about a situation of safety, 
remove the impediments to commerce, abolish slavery, and suppress 
predatory expeditions. The difiiculty of the task lay in the extremely 
unsteady and uncertain foundations upon which the States in Central 
Asia are established. After the capture of Khiva it was evident that 
despite the Khan^s oavh desiie to keep up good relations with Russia, 
he was not in a position to give effect to his wish, because his influence 
over the Turcoman tribes in Khivau territory was partly only slight, 
and partly altogether null. Hence it became clearly necessary to estab- 
lish fortified places with strong garrisons to insure both the Russians 
and the Khivans against the attacks of the marauders from the steppes. 
The south shore of the sea of Aral would have beeu the most suitable 
spot to erect fortifications, but the swampy condition of tho ground 
rendered this plan impracticable. It became necessary then to erect 
the proposed fortifications on the right bank of the Amoo Daria. In 
order to make communication between this post and Russian territory 
Biife, and in consequence of the difficulty of navigation on the Amoo 
Daria, which in winter entirely ceases, it was manifest that it would 
bo requisite to annex the necessary territory, though this territory is 
a barren desert. This course was all the more imperative, as the Khan 
announced that he should otherwise be unable to fulfil his obligations 
to Russia, and, indeed, even demanded that a Russian garrison be left 
in Khiva. Russia Avould have preferred any other guarantee of 
safety. 


SMvtk after its Ml. 


Uie Turhistan Gazette says that tho Khivans have now mnwiod 
th^ir ordinary occupations} and that they seem to 
he getting on very well with their Kussiau con- 
querors. The hazar iu the capital has been opened) but prices have 
risen considerably) owing to the largo purchases made for the troops. 
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The Khan, who had resided temporarily in a tent wiCh his younger 
brother and suite, has now again taken np his quarters in the palace, 
which has been splendidly fitted up for his reception. Although ho 
retains his title of Khan, his power will he considerably restricted 
during the period of the Russian occupation by a divan or council, 
consisting of four Russian and three Khivan members. The Russian" 
memberB are selected by General Kaufinaim, and tbe appointment of 
native members to the counoil can only be made subject to the 
Gkneral^s approval. All questions relating to the government of the 
country are scttlod by a majority in tbis council^ the KJian (who is its 
president) having the casting vote. 

It was confidently expected that Eussia would hand over the 
surrendered territory to the Amir of Bukhara, 

EuBsion Aflauranoes. ... - , , x tx i. j u a 

as a recogmtion of the neutrality he had observed 

while his co-reli^onist was being punished, Nor was this belief enter- 
tained without sufficient warrants. 

*Eor from early in 1869 to the summer of 1873 our Foreign Minister 
had been repeatedly assured, in tbe most decisive, unmistakeable terms. 


« Yide oonrespondence respeoting Central Asia (No. 2), 1878. 

Vide Teil Miall January 1873. Euseia and Khiva.” 

Ko7B ( 0 ).— >Th 0 Terhist(m Gazette adds that Uie Khan has told General Kaufmann Uiat he 
did not TTiBh to escape e;oin the BossianSi bat that he wea compeUod by ciroomstanoes to leave his 
capital. Bung unwillmg to prolong the defence unneoeasarUy, he infermed his tcoopa that ho hod 
sent ft plenipotentiary to the commander'in^bhief to open negotiations^ and that an answet 'was to 
be letozaed before sunset, ^0 O^nroomana, howeverj continued to ficei and rofeised to obey him, 
upon this he rode feirward to atop tbe Sring) but bis horse vras shot under Mm, and he -was obliged 
to rotnm to the town. On arriving at the gate ho was informed that the people refne&d to listen 
to him any longer, and had elected his brother, Abadschan, to be Khan in hie place. He boHeved 
that this had been dbne by the order of the Enasian oommandere, and he then decided to leave the 
town, Xt was at first feared that Abadschan’s supporters might again malce a revolution on the 
departure of the Eosaion troops, but Abadschan himself has voluntoored to prevent this danger by 
making npltgrimage to Kceoa, Hie at tbe same time asked General Kaufomnn for permission to 
travd through Eusida, whioh woe readily grankod.^X^ 02 } Mall "Butlffet* 

Novb makes the following oomments on the above cited document:— dhe 

steppe wtoeh is to oapply a lino of comxnunxoaUon to tbe garrison of the new feirtee^ when the 
Amu is froaen np is impassable in winter. Ito inhabitant^ moreover, are nomadising savages. 
Whe^or annexed ov not, th^wmidwnysidiow a strong Eussian ootnmn to pass nnnfelost^l 
there is nottung in the mere onnouno^mont of thotr incorporation with the Empire to restrain 
fhsil predatory instincts or to diminish tho local difficulties enoountered in punishing thbm, 
VTte any feesh proof needed to demonstmto tins, we should ilnd U In the roaaon alleged tor the 
a por^n of the annexed territory to Eulthota, Uiatthe Khan of Bakhara'a help is re* 
the mtoty of the steppe, ^he Bossieti Garrison wUl be unable to depend xaptm 
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that on the i^an being sufficiently chastised the Russian troops would 
be withdrawn from Khivan teiTiiory, that the Goyornment of the Czar 
repudiated any desire for extension of territory, and that the advances 
which had already been made were due to circumstances that could not 
' recur. Earl Granville and his predecessor received 

JStha 6nUn.U eordiate hQ- , n 

tween Eaii eranviUe and theso assuranoes With emphatic expressions ox satis- 
Brmce Goitchakow. faction ; and even while the Russian troops were 

on the march to Khiva, the most cordial interchango of despatches 
between St. Petersburg and London exhibited oar Secretary of State 
and Prince Gortchakow deprecating with uplifted hands the bare 
notion of Russian aggression in Central Asia. England and Russia 
wero at one upon this point. The Chancellor of the Empire, in fhe most 
conclusive arguments, showed Sir Andrew Buchanan and Lord Augustus 
Loftua how ** any accession of territory was to Russia an accession of 
weAkness^^* 

In the autumn of 1873, however, “for reasons that have not as 
yet been made public,^’ these assurances were laid 
shelf j and, with the exception of a strip of 
land 70 miles in length transfeiTed to Biik:hara, 
the whole territory surrendered by Khiva was permanently annexed ; 
^and Bukhara simultaneously was compelled to sign a treaty permitting 


their commiuucations, unless, indeed, they are kepi up by a forco strong enough to command 
re^eetj whether acting in annexod'or unannosred territory; but of course tbo Khan of Bukhara 
will be quite as powerless to introduce a civil code in the steppe as was Khiva and os is Kussia. 
Xt is rather important to clear up thb part of the busincas, considering that the annexation of the 
steppe is the only reason which con be alleged fhr the appropriation of the whole adjacent territory 
on the right bank of the Oxos, inoloding tho colonised and motmtolnoue distriote of Shmk Jeli. 
Obviously, the mere conatrudion of a Bussian fortress in Khiva would not have nooossitatad the 
appropriation of a tract of land about SOO ndles in length. As regards the navigation of the Oxne, 
thdre was hardly much danger of piracy on tho part of tho Xurcomans, the Bussians having 
succeeded in removing the dams which daring tho campaign prevented tho Aral squadron ascend* 
ing the river beyond Kuug^acL The fact is proved by the new fortress of Petropaulovsk, near 
Shnrakhanf having been viotuallod by ships belonging to the Aral Aotilla, There is nothing now 
to hinder rim Easrion gunboats from penetiatmg up the river as for os the Afghan fi:ontier, on 
eventualily likely to be accelerated by the trip of the etpldring squadron ordered fbr April neich 
^ Korit fc).-*-ln Captain Kastottko’s work on Central Aria published m X87Q, the followtdg 
Of Khiva the eiqperienc& of a century and a half has proved that the Khanate 
eaa be rndueed to order only by the complete obohtioa of its independenoe. The ac^idrittpn of 
this cotmtiy will be attended by thefbllowing adtamtoges to us. wilt no longer be an 

UjrivQOi thr rebel Kirghises on our borders. will give us the amhenohure of the Oxus, 

the gates to ah thebosm of that river. Thineesnbenodiffiottlly £a thOrsetai^ Khanate; 
^ it is store barbarous and mdo riuu the oriterA** 


H 
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Bussia to station troops in any part of Bakharian to/’itory, ‘eron on 
the south hank of the Oxus, contiguous to Affghanistan.'’ 

In this manner the hosts of Russia have reached the interior of 
Central Asia, and within an exceedingly short period their conquests 
have been portentously rapid. The Northern Power had been three 
centnries in its march from the Ural to the south of the Caspian 5 but 
the last thirty years have seen it advance from the Aral Sea to the walls 
of Samarkand.” — The Times, 


Hyin*8 SIw 
!E3iaoale of £ 


of 
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Some wisoellctneous notes relating to the conquest and annexation qf JRhiva* 

Notbs.— C iiptain Lusilin’a Map of tho Ti ims-Caspian Liltoi.rl shows the lower 

T V » ^iT -1 COUV80 of the old bed of the Oxus and the Taiious routca 
liUsiiin s jdap of tho i. i u n. t» • 

Trana-Caspian Littoial. taken by the Itus&ian columns oouverpfing upon Khiva, scale 

I; 4,200,000. St. Petersburg, 1872, ■with a pUn of tho 
city of Khiva on a separata sheet. 

Colonel Hyin, director of the laigest geographical 
establishment in Russia, has published a Map of the Khon-*^ 
ate of Khiva and of the Turkistan steppe. 

A. new edition also has been issued of Captain Lusilin's two-sheet map of “ The 
Government-General of Tuikistan.** In this chart the 
post-roads leading to the country east of the Issi-kul have 
been inserted, but ibe Geographical ifcaicw points out 
that Fedchenko*fi exploiations in southein Kkokand and the 
reconnaissances made in the steppes of Bukhara have been^ 
omitted* Kiepert's "Map of the Road loading to Kb iva" 
extends fiom the shore of tho Caspian to Khiva, inolnding the Aral Sea, Wyld^s 
Map of Khiva and sutrounding eoautrios” embraces a wider area. The scale 
is I ! 8,160,000* 


iNaibnt and Xusilm*a 
Map of Tnrkistan. 


H. Sjeperta* Map< 
Wyld^s Map of Slnva. 


Hap of Central Asia 
coinpiled (he latest 
authorideaL and engraved 
at the MilltOTt Topoava- 
phleaL X 1 4>eo0,0€&. 
St. BatexsouTK, 1803 and 
1878* Puce ^ Roubles. 


A revised edition of the four-sheet map of Central Asia, published by 'the Russian 
General Staff in 1863, was hiouglit out UbI year. This map, 
however, has been denounced by Professor Vambdry in the 
strongest terms. Ocean Mightoags says of it, nevertheless, 
that all the lesults of the soienUfio expeditions undertaken 
within the last ten ;years have been embodied in it. Bue 
account has been taken of Pedchenko's journey lo the Alrf 
Steppe, of Ahtamofe inqnhies coneeming Karategln, of Kanlbar’aand Soharnbort^e late 
journey to Kasbghar, of the exploration of Eastern Turkistan by English travellers, of 
JIatttscvskfs travels in Zungoria, of Mnrkozof sand StehmbskPa j/ecbtimaisaarfces iVom 
Krasnovodskr and the new pest-roads established by the Rdaaian Government. 

» Colonel VTalker, of the Grant Indian TrigonomeMoal Survey, ban brought oni 
WMkei^i Map ^ edition of bis magtii^oent Map} in four sheetai Of 
Co^tnd Asifu 


Ai^ 
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'VftBQb^ry, 


See Ynmb^iy^s Travels in Central Asia, pp. 410*413, 
Kbivan routes. 


Uellwald. 

TeUqrapht Jan- 
izary XStb, 187di 


See Von Hellwald’a JRussians in Central Asiat pp. 
197*213. The opeiations against Khiva. 

Sea Daily Telegraph, Januaty 13tb, 1873. Russian 
motives and pretext for invasion of Khiva. 


Thirhistmi Oazette, 

to the squaia mile). 


The Turkiatan Gazette states that Khiva has an aiea 
of 2,100 equal e miles, a population of 300,000 («. e., 133 


A Uubsian officer of tho Etnt Major, M. Glukhovski, vrote a aeries of letters 

>,1 . . * . -r .X in 1869 on Bussian trade with Central Asia, which were 

M GlukhoTSki B Lottere, t.,. , ,, i 

Ko. IV. 1800. tianslated by Mr. Miohell, om consul at St. Petersburg. 

This writer atates that the Kbivane are very eutei prising, and have all the qualities that 

go to make good luvigatoia. In 1865 ha saw two Khivaus at Poit No. 1, who bad come 

from Khiva by boat thrungh the Aial and up the Jaxaites, Ininging timber and com 

for sale. When the piojeotod line of railway from the Caspian to Khiva is cauied out, a 

veiy gieat stimulus will, M. Glukhovskl thinks, be given to all trade in Ceutial Asia. 

The Journal de St JPetershurg, December 19 tb, 1872, gives a clear nndwelU 

Jcntrnal de S6, J^etere* arranged historical summary of Busbinn lelatious with. 
hmg, 19th Pocember 1872. Khiva. 


The Tiwkistan Gazette of Angust 13th, 1870, had an article on the Khivan ques- 

The2^r*M«<a» Qezette, tion, in which the following occurs; — “Central Asiatic 
August Idth, 1370. 


Savage iBf>}aLion 
Utibeg Khonatee. 


Khiva iireeonoileablo. 


Khanates cannot he brought to a sense of the advantages of 
frieodly, commercial, and state relations, and they cannot bo 
brought from cat of their iboktlon but by means of sevete 
lessons learned through a sactidee of htood. Khokand and Bukhara have at last rea* 
lized the imposbibiUty of a hostile bearing townida Kubbia, their neaiest and stiougest 
neighbour* Khiva alone continues fiomtimeto time to ashert 
herself through an injurionb influauce over the neighbotzi*zng 
Kirg^na and Turcomans. Khiva, the only lemaining slave maiket in Asia, holds the 
embomhure and all the lower course of the Qxus, which aie peculiarly essential to 
^ j ^ Russia, if the Ki^ksnovodsk lonte is to be recognized as a 
oonvenient and prontable highway for commerce and mill* 
tftry purposes. But be it again obberved, the necessity for exploring the channel of 
the Qxus does not at all point to the necessity of making any cunqnests in the basta 
^ that rivOr ; whut w.ie formerly achieved tiirough an unavoidable shedding of blood 
dm now be attnined by means of Russlau induenoe, which is gteadiiy gaining strength 
ibeahaaf Bussiojaeon- in Oenhal Asia. The aim of all the acts of the Russian 
administration in the Turkistan province, with toferenoe to 
the ite%hbourtng provinces, is to onable Ruastan men of science and traders to iiavet 
withotti hindranco and in perfect sofety over all Central Aahi, If it has hitherto been 
PQCvssary to employ shot mid bayonets for the AoiiLevament of this ohjeot^ it may be 
hoped (hat that niude of operation will now bo less and lesa fie^neuily lesorted to/' 
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Xiie noma Khiva. 


Since the oampaigns of Alexander of Maoedon aovoss the TuiooniaTi desorts and 

the deserts of Kerman, one might seek in vain for so 
Kussion Vbioo, , >• » i 

difEouIt a military expedition as that which on the 29th of 

May ended so brilliantly, hy the tahing of the town of Khiva. . . • The enemy 

endeavoured to resist; it was incalculably more numerous than our troops, was better 

acquainted with the looalilies, was more used to them — was, in short, at home, and had 

all the time and means to organize an obstinate resistance — and, in spite of all that, 

oould not hold its own. The brillianoy of the glorious expedition of 1873 forces the 

checks of 1717 and 1839 into oblivion, and justifies the belief of the inhabitants of 

Central Asia that * The arm of the white Tsar is long, and can reach as far as he ' 

pleases.' Tho campaigns of tbo French in Sgypt and Syria, the English expedition 

to Ahypsinia, so remarkable nevertheless, seem something secondary in comparison to 

this diniuuit enterprise of the Hufasiaus, who have, besides, accomplished it as though 

it were a common occurrence, and one that could not but he done os a yery^simple 

episode of their military history.^*— The Voice, July 1873. 

Khiva is known among Oriental geographers as Khwarizoi, and the Khtvaiui 
me the Ohorasmu of the ancients. In Ouseley's Oriental 
Geogiaphy of Ihn Haukal, p, 278, we find Khaiwah used ^ 
in connection with Khwoiizm. Colonel Yule believes it to he the ‘ Choja* of the 
Catalan map of 1375. Jenkiiison docs nob appear to have touched at any place 
bearing that name on his way to Bnkhata, vid the Caspian, A.D. 1558. It seems, 
however, to be identical with the Khayuk of Abn-l-Ghazi Khan, a century later. 

QeographeaL Eevio w, According to Mif. TVebber, then our Ambassador at St. 
July 1878* Petersburg, the * Tartars of Khiva’ was a ierm used hy the ,, 

llossians under Alexander Bekowitz to designate the * Uzbeks of Karazm/ when the 
former invaded Turkistan, and mention is made of the 
Khivan Kingdom* iu Uriseii^s Noorden Oost Tartar^en, 
the first edition of which was published iu the reign of Peter the Great In Vamh^ry’s 
Chagatai X>ictionarg, * Khiva* is stated, to be ^ the capital of the so*named Khanate, 
and of ancient ‘ Kharezm.’ ** 

A tradition exists among the Mabomedans that Khiva was shown, in vision, to 
the Prophet by the Angel Gabriel, on his night journey to 
paradise. The Angel promised it as a glorious acquisition, 
adding, with reference to its conquest fron the infidels, that all believers, who should 
thereafter die in their beds on the banks of the Oxus, should, at the resurreotiou, 
receive the reward of martyrs. 

The most complete acQcmnt of the histoity and geography of Khiva that has 
Heer lemh’s wwk on appeared has just been publiehed b a brochure jfrom the 

Sjhhra , German press ab 8b. Petersburg, by Herr Leroh.” (This is, 

what was originally published in the Mussische Bevue, Vol. II., pp. 4d5-48dr) 
fji^ftlumself has formerly made a dloae personal acquaintance with the oouuky^ 
tevbw of it by Arminbs Yiunbdiiy, we leam that the Oriental hisboriaua 
of Ambktiy of ooutuo^ cblofiy— havo never before been ransaokod to aneb 


1718. 


Sanotibyof KMro. 



Kilim, 
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gpod efTecii as oo^Vserns tbis khanate, Herr Levoli undertakos, among other parts 
of his task, to disprove the theory of Bawliuson as to the former drying up of the 
Aval ; but Ms reviewer judges that he here fails. The letter part of the history 
is greatly abbreviated, but this is a direct consequence of the absence of any 
proper records duiing a period of constant petty commotions and revolutions. The 
probent abject povcity of tlie khanate and ite patent causes — the unruliness of the 
Ijxhogs and the raids of the Turcomans —are clearly though shortly explained by Herr 
Leioh /*— Mall 


Satardajf JRevUt&n 


The natural cnpahUIties of the oasis of Khiva are said to he considerable 3 hut 
a long interval must elapse before the prohts of Khivati 
coinmerco or industry would pay the expense of conquest. 
The Rubsians have hlthoito bought in Central Asia, not terminal atatioos, hut rights 
of way to more distant i-egions, and Khiva lies between the territory of the Empire 
and the newly acquired dependency of Bokhara . — SaUtrdaff JRevievj, Jan, I 8 M, 
1873. 


Greneral KaulFmann’s report on the Khiva expedition, which has now been 
published by the Russian papers, contains an interebting 

Kauffmann^fi Seporfe on account of the occupation of the Khivan capital bv the 
occupation of Xniva. * j 

Busslau troops. At daybreak on the 39th of May, the 

General’s detachment left its bivouac at Yaugi-Arik, and by eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing it reached the gardens which lie close io the walls of Khiva. Here the General 
was received by the principal public functionaries of the country, who came out of 
the town to greet him. Among them was Sayed Amir TJl-'TImar, uncle of the Khau, 
Ata-Jan^ brother of the Khan, and luak-Irta-Sali, one of his more distant relatives, 
who had visited Geueml Kauffmann the day before. These personages made some pre- 
sents to the General, at the same time infoiming him that as the Khan had left his 
capital and had not returned, the inhabitants had liberated his brother Ata*' Jan, whom 
he had kept in confinement for seven months, and had proclaimed him Khan under the 
regency of his uncle Sayed Amir ITl-TJmar. The latter, an old man of seventy, is the 
representative of the peace party in Khiva, and had always urged the necessity of 
maintaining friendly relations with Russia) which caused him to fall into disgi ace 
with the Khan. General Kaufibiann then Ordered the other detachments to cease 
firing 3 and at two in the afternoon the troops marched into the town with bands 
playing and colours flying. The four gates and the citadel were fimt garrisoned, ai;Ld 
the remainder of the troops halted in the fortress on the square in. front of the palace. 
Here General Kauffmann congratulated the troops, in the name of the Emperor, on 
the anccessful results of the expedition, and thanked them for their services, after 
which he withdrew to the palace, where he received various deputations of citizcnsi 
jtfifirpbfants, Ac. The alarm and oonfosion which were at first caused by the presence 
df the Baklan troops speedily abated 3 the people In the town and in the adjoining 
villages returned te their houses^ the hazonr and shops were again opened, and trade 
beeame as bvUk as ever. All pillage was stnctly forbidden by order of General 
Kaufhaafltt, aud everything lAat the troops required was regdatly bfpught and paid 
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for. On tile 1st of Juno tlio General addressed a latter to the KhanG The latter was 
then amonf? the Yomads, with whom it was said he was pieparing to atlaok the 
Eubsians ; bat the General, not giving mnoh credit to this report, simply requested 
the Khan to meet him at Khiva. The Khan came on the following day^ and the 
General then informed him that he would be peimitted to continue to rule the country. 
General Kauffmann adds that the ti oops under his command are in excellent health and 
Bpiiits, and show no traces of their laborious march through 1,000 Tersts of steppe. 
A. number of military patties aue to be sent in various directions during the stay of 
the troops at Khiva to assist in astionomical and topographical research. One of 
these paities had already left, at the dale of the GenoraVs report, to explore the 
distuct between Khiva, Sheik-Aiyk, Shuiakan, Khanki, and New TJiganj, and 
measures had been taken to ooUoct geograpbical, statistical, and ethnographical data 
about ibo country.***— 


England and Eusda. 

4 


At lenglh, *' England seems to have seiiously appreciated the dangers of the 
situation. The possession of Khiva would not only round 
off the territories of Russia on the right bank of the Oxus, 
but put her in poasesBlou of the mouth of t&at river, which ia one of the principal 
channels of communioation in Central Asia, and the nucleus of the roads which lead 
to tlie south* Kor the teriitory known os Khiva comprises not only the small 
country of that name on the Lower Oxus, but also the whole of the steppe which 
extends to the north of Persia \ and it has for centuries had a legal claim to Meiv 
and to the territory which exists in the immediate vicinity of Herat, that northern 
gate to India. Ta^hkand, Khodjaiid, Samarcand, Bukhara, and Khiva are insepar- 
able links in the long chain of Russian conquest, which will ceitoinly be continued to 
Heiat and Kandahar; and there would be no rashness in predicting that the Russians 
will be close to India in five years at the latest*'* M. Yamb6ry thinks that in such 
a ease India would not be so safe against a Russian invasion as some suppose. " It 
ia tiue,** he says, that the Indian railways would enable an aimy to be sent to the 
uoithern frontier in a very short iaine ; but it must not be forgotten that India ia 
separated from England by a vast strech of sea, while Russia woUld be connected 
with the Indian frontier by an unlnteirupted chain of her own possessions .*' — TM 
Jjluifd ^ ; Afr. Vamh4ty, 


Th^ Torgovo^ Zhomih published an article in the early part of 1873, ridicnling 
the idea of Khiva being a lich country, and offering on that 
“ooottnt* tempting bait to the oupidiiyof Knaeiff. Tlw 
KUivans, saya this journal, ®a*o wretchedly pooi', hardly able 
to wting from the soil the barest necessities of life. 

can diplomatists and journalists talk about opening commercial relations 
vfith Khiva, and thereby developing Rusisiati oomineroe in Central Asia? Out people 
do not even know ho# to open up oouatries which are really mh in nathral resources ^ 
ier Ihtrkestan, for inataucei miUlous are thrown away on the administration and tha 
Wo may ba qijite sure if Busda annexes Khiva there cad bo but one 
oho will have 209,000 bf^gare to pfOvide fotJ^^Ti^govog Zbmnik^ 
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, **ThG RuasifrVi pflpeis continue to discuss the question what is to be done with 
'What is to bo donowith Khiva. The Botirse Q-azeitet replying to an article in the 
Daily NewSf says that Russia wants no English authoiiza- 
iion for annexing J^hira. After having shed Russian blood to conquer Khiva, Russia 
wishes to profit hyher efforts, without legavd to British commoicial interests. The 
article concludes "hy remarking that England ought to remember that Russia is not 
herald. The Berlin correspondent of the Daily Nem telegraphs on Tuesday : — The 
evening journals, without exception, look on the latest nows from Khiva as confirming 
the intention of Russia not to release her hold on that State, but ultimatoly to annex 
il. It is nol believed (the telegram pioceeds) that tho betrothal of tho Duke of 
Edinburgh will afFcot tho lelations of the two countries. The Naiional Zevtxing 
ohsorves that the mauinge will not help England to endure the conquests which 
Russia is daily making in Central Asia, and, above all, the annexation of Khiva, 
which now seems cei tain. On the other hand, a telcgiam from St. Feteishurg says 
that, according to farther advices from trustworthy sources at Tashkand, the 
approaching return of General Kaufmann’s army is to be regarded os indicating the 
intention of Russia to evacuate Khiva.'* — The Dali Mall, 


CHAPTEE YII. 


ENGLAJTD AND EUSSIA. 

The E»poror of "Bussta '' I tope we sliall always be good oeiglibours/’ 
to Mr. (3u J).) Eorsyth. Forsyih. 

« 

“ The Ozar said there was no intention of extending the Russian 
dominions, but it was well known that in the East it is impossible 
always to stop when and where one wishes.” — The Gear i(y Mr. 
Fm'syth, 

He had no ambitious views, and he had been drawn by ciroum- 

To a* A stances farther than he wished into Central Asia. - 

The Czar to Sir A. Suehanatu 


The Emperor to ilie British Ambassador, St. Petersburg, Pebruary 
$6th, 1869; — "Her Majesty’s Q-ovemment will believe, Itrus^tbatl 
have np feoliug of covetousness in Central Asia j but they must know 
from their own experience in India that our position there is one of 
extretne difficulty, iu which our actions may not depend so much upon 
cut own, wishes, as upon, the course pumued towards us by the Native 
States areaud us. I earnestly hop^ however, that nh new difficulties 
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may arise on our eastern frontier, and that arraugementsf may be made 
for the maintenance of tranquillity, but should new conflicts arise uith 
our restless neighbours, they will not be of our seeking,” 

** The Imperial Cabinet takes as its guide the interests of Ilussia. 

PriDco Gorteliatow, tho believes that, at the same time, it is pro- 

ChancBUoir. uioting the interests of humanity and civiliza- 

tion, It has a right to expect that tho line of conduct it pursues and 
tho principle which guides it will meet with a just and candid apprecia^ 
tion.” — Prince Qortchdkowj November 1864, 

But he (Prince Gortohakow) admitted that unless we now come to 
some fiiendly understanding, there is quite enough of combustible 
matter in the intriguing character of the Asiatic nations intervening 
between our respective countries in the east, which might act upon the 
suspicions of Bussians and English, so as to lead us into considerable 
discord.” — Prince GortcTialcow to Mr. For^th, 

Lord Clarendon, in writing to Sir Andrew Buchanan, the British 

Ambassador at St. Petersburg, stated that he had repoatodly broached 

the subject of Russia’s advances in conversation with Baron Brunnow, 

Boron BrunnowjUiiBBiaa that the latter had always replied that the 
Ambaasador at Court of n ^ * n * 

Bfe. Jamoa'. poUoy of his Government was te restrict rather 

than to extend its possessions southward in Asia,” 

The following is a translation by the Berlin Correspondent of the 
XhoJUbaoow Times of an article in the Mosem Gazette, 

We confess that in our opinion England derives very questionable 
(Prince Onrtchetow’s ««iTaiitage from her protectorate over AiFghanis- 
tan. StUl, were she to think it expedient to sub- 
ject the Amir of Cabulto her dictates even more completely than is 
the case now, would she listen to any remonstrance on. our part 7 And 
what reply would Russia have received had she ventured to protest 
against the annexation of the' Pmyah and the reduction of Cashmere ? 
In all probability the English would have laughed us to scorn had we 
taken any such atop \rithout the fixed resolve to go to war in opse our 
demand were negatived; or they would hare armed against us had 
they known us to bo bent upon bringing matters to a crisis. And could 
aot difibreutty were she plaqed in, the Hke dilemma? Could 
enter into any obligafioon binding her to remain stationary at 
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mj given poii)fc on her Asiatic frontiers ? Standing upon our rights we 
confess we are comparatively indifiFerent to what the English may say 
or think of onr doings. Tlie exteiiBion of our influence in Turkistan 
is, after all, the most natural thing in the world. If our efforts have 
been lately crowned with success, we have worked long and patiently 
^0 bring about this result. We are now reaping the fruit of previous 
toil ; and to renounce this reward of our labour merely to please foreign 
politicians would be conceding a little too much to extraneous influences. 
Wo will reap where we hare sown, and to compass this we shall be 
guided by what has been the ruling pinnciple of English politics m 
India — the doternunation to get back two roubles in return for every 
one invested. 

The Moscow Gazette^ of the 20th February 1869, said that the idea 
of a Bussian army marching to India could not be realized without 
frightful sacrifices which Russia could only undergo if the supreme law of 

k ^ 

self-preservation obliged her to do so. The appearance of a small 
military force amidst populations, letaining the traditions of former 
redoubtable invasions, would be a real danger to English power in 
India.” 

On the 26th of February, another article in the same journal 
- pressed the following sentiments : — 

To demand of Russia that she should by some kind of treaty 
respect the independence of Affghanistan, or that she should declare 
the neutrality of Affghanistan, Eastern Turkistan, or any other Central 
Asian territory, would be such an incongruity that it is not worth-* 
while serious consideration. Every diplomatic allusion to the affairs 
of Russia, which are not subject to international European right, would 
only bo an insult to her dignity- Besides, what force and whose 
influence could compel Russia or England to respect any guarantee in 
Central Asia, if the necessity of defence, in the event of war, would 
require their violation ?” 

Again, on the 21at of February, we read in the same paper The 
position of Russia in Central Asia strengthens her along the whole line 
of her national interests, and it is strange to suppose that she should 
herself abandon the political and strategio advantages of her position.” 

The Moscow Gazette of April 17th had the following s — Central 
Asia is for Rhssia a strong strategfoal point against England, in the 
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event of an eastern war, though Russia of her own accord has ho 
motives for threatening the interests of England in India.” 

In the same journal of tho 16th December of the same year (1869), 
we find the following : — 

In England's eastern possessions there are a great many element 
of discontent; almost every year military expeditions are made against 
the mountain tribes j -therefore such a neighbour as Russia would neces- 
sarily lower the prestige of England.” 

The Vest of May 5th, 1869, speaks of the advance of Russia in 
^ Asia inspiring England with grave apprehensions, 

“not because she fears the invasion of India, but 
because tho proximity of Russian dominion will have a strong influence 
on the minds of the Indians, who already see with joy the approach 
of an European power to which they can apply for assistance in case of 
nocoaaity.” 

The St. Petersburg EstcJiange Gazette makes the following declar- 
^ ^ ^ atiou: — ^^'It is only in the event of European 

^SSaAJSsnQhange QaeeMe, , i i i * i i 

misunderstandings, through which wo might be 
forced into a war with England, that we would take advantage of our 
position in Central Asia to damage England’s influence iu the East” 

“ So long ago aa the year 1840, England, being utterly iguorant 

The ffoZo* of Sfe. Peters. affairs in Central Asia, and fearing 

hurg, February 1873. that the proximity of Russia might lead to the 

Joss of the British possesions in India, determined on crossing the 
Indus in order to stop us at the Hindu-Kush, where we never intended 
to go. It was in pursuance of the same policy that England concluded 
a treaty in 1857 with the Amir of Cabul, by virtue of which she 
bound herself to pay him £120,000 a year, and he engaged in return to 
have an army of 18,000 men ready to march against Russia. But 
oven this did not seem enough to make England feel safe ; for she began 
in 1859 to address Russia, who had never threatened her, about the 
necessity of establishing a noutral zone, and strove as much as possible 
to obtain Russians eonseut to such an arrangement. This zone, accord- 
ing to the view of the English Cabinet, was to inolnde, not only 
Affghamstan, but also Raotriana, that is, aU the territories watered by 
the affluents of iheOxus* But if England will not alloiy het Indian 
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subjects io bo^arouaed by tbo approach of Eussia, Eussia baa just as 
muck right to demand that the influence of England shall bo entirely 
absent among the populations of Tnrldatan* Eussia will, therefore, 
never accept the theory of an ^ Upper Oxus State’ as it bos bitherto 

been enunciated by England,^’ — The Golos* 

% 

The foregoing extracts will enable the reader to form some 
notion of the attitude assumed by Eussia towards England with respect 
Tho attitude of mutual interosts in Asia, What follows 

will exhibit the tone of our own statesmen and 
journals on the same subject : — 


The Earl of Clarendon to Prince Gortoh^kow : — I pointed out 
lord cinrondon, flap- Various acquisitions of Eussia, and the dates 
lemborisso. ^^]iich they were made, adding that Eussia, 

being now in possession of Samarkand, Bukhara was completely in her 
power, to which His Excellency assented; and that the next step 
onwar^l would probably be Balkli, which could be of no use to Eussia 
except for purposes of aggression ; and that on tbe Hindu Eush the 
British possessions might he viewed as a traveller on the summit of the 
Simplon might survey the plains of Italy, and that measures for our 
protection might then become necessary* As regarded apprehension 
of invasion, however, we had none, as it was impossible for a Bnssian 
Army of 50,000 men to cross that mountainous country at a vast dis- 
tance from its basis of operation in order to meet, »ot the semi- 
barbarian hordes that had been easily conquered in Central Asia, but a 
regular army as nuinerous and as well organised as tbe Eussian with all 
its resources at hand — the only apprehension we had was, I continued, 
that the neater approach of the Busmans and intrigues with native 
chiefs might keep the Indian mind in a ferment, and entail upon us 
much trouble and expense/' 

Lord Lawrence bolieves that a Eussian invasion of Indie is 


*£otd XiavzBtice. 


improbable and impracticable* He bolieves tlmt 
the further Eussia advances in Asia the moro 


vtdneiuble is her position. The policy ho pursued himaolf and would 


* iTlw Brtwlua in tlie :^ 0 rtMghtlif Meftieto of Ufloemliot 18(J9, And Mwok Isi IS7*>> 
Mr y, 8* WyUte, ohonJd bo coowltod ; oiiA *Hlio JForeiga Mi<or of Sie JToim lAttrencc'* m 
Cbe :Bdinhur 0 % JMew of ^anttaty 1807* ^oao atticlM ore now and 

torMr* W* W. Hnntot, 
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V LordMayo^ 


Lord Giai^Tille. 


recommend to Ms successors is the confirmation of our authority in 
India by winning the affection and good-will of the people. 

The policy of Lord Mayo was dictated by a somewhat different 
view of the situation. It was his opinion that 
Her Majesty’s Foreign Minister should endeavor 
to effect some distinct understanding with Kussia, and should obtaii! 
from that country some guarantee that her armies should not advance 
beyond a certain point. His Excellency, moreover, considered it our 
wisdom to build up on our northern frontiers a hairier of friendly 
and powerful States. 

This statesman's opinion would seom to bo that the advances of 
Russia should bo regarded by England with the 
gravest apprehensions ; and that the conquering 
armies of the Czar should be arrested by epigrammatic remonstrances 
addressed to the susceptible chancellor, appeals to the better feelings 
of Russia, and references to school maps. 

Sir H. RawHnson is disposed to view the rapid advances of Russia 

_ in Central Asia with some alarm. He regards, 

Sir H. Uawlinson. , ^ 

in common with many others, Herat as the key 

to India, and believes that it may one day, through the assistance of 

Persia, pass into Russian hands. It is known, too, that this eminent 

authority considers the route of Herat, Oandahaa*, and the Bolan as 

practicable foj an invading army ; but that he does not apprehend 

danger, in the first instance, from that quarter. The policy which, ho 

has always recommended is the strengthening of British infiuence in 

Persist and CabuL 

Sir Donald Macleod believed that while Russia was dreaded and 
distrusted in Oentral Asia, England, on account 
of her non-aggressive policy, was regarded with 
friendly feelings, and that the difficulties of Russia would increase 
with every advance. 

Lord Sandhuxat is understood to have advocated the assuming of 
a distinct line of policy and establishment of a 
more clear understanding with the cabinet of 
St. Petersburg. He, moreover, is known to have strongly opposed 

• CoiMiulfc “USBcbieTOW JRexieta^ Maiob lat, 1870: Ms, J. 

vrysfe. 

f Saeb la the I baliere, Ms, Sfistwicib^ imd was aIso tbftb of Lotd Strangford. 
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the proposal to ttake up an advanced position at Quetta, as recommended 
by Sir H. Green and others. 

Captain Trench, at the close of his excellent little 'work, has the 
following: — England may contemplate with calm confidence the future 
of this important question, knowing full well that if ever the time 
3 o 03 come, as come it may some day, when the contest for supremacy 
has to be fought out, she may U'ust without misgiving to that moral 
ascendancy which in spite of all her shortcomings she has a right to 
think she has earned in Asia i to a strong strategical position, to her 
husbanded resources, and, above all, to her fine army in India, and to 
the soldiers that have never yet failed her in hour of need/'' 

It is assuredly a great boon to humanity that some of the moat 
fertile countries in the world should be restored 
^ lifQ touched by the breath of material 
progress. It is matter of thankfulness that bad 
and cruel tyrannies, held disgraceful among Asiatic nations themselves, 
should crumble to dust at the first blow from the northern giant. To ns 
it seems a matter of absolute certainty that Eussia must advance, as it 
were, by a law of growth, until she has firmly planted her standard on 
the northern foot of the Hindu Kush. Her advance, imperceptible 
from day to day, is, and has been, slow and resistless as the advance of 
an Atlantic tide. The nearer England and Russia agree upon certain 
limits to be maintained immutably by their own moderation, mutual 
good understanding, and by what may become ultimately their essential 
identity of policy in Asia, the less will be the chances of hostile colli- 
sion and better for the world .^' — Quarterly Review^ April 1865, p. 615. 

If Busaia should take possession of the Oxus, as she has already 
taken possession of the Jaxai’tes, then, as her out- 
contact with the Affghan outposts 
along the whole line of the tnountains from 
Mymenah to Badakshan, it "will became a question for serious considera- 
tion, whether, leaving Cabul and Ghazni, the scene of our old disasters, to 
stmggfe on in isolated anarchy, it may not be incumbent on us to 
aeonre a strong, flanking position by the re-occupation of the open 
country of Sbaul (Quetta), of Oandahar, imd even of Herat- There is a 
strong impression abroad, amongst those best acquainted with the subject, 
that tdtimately, not perhaps in this generation^ bat whenever Riwsian 
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Tiirldstan shall include Lhe basin of lha Oxus, and a Eu'saian Governor-* 
General shall be enthroned at Bukhara, it will be necessary, for the 
due protection of the Panjab and the North-West Provinces of India, 
that we should erect and hold first class fortresses in advance of our 
present territorial border and on the most accessible lino of attack, 
and it is thus satisfactory to find that the positions of Ilcrat an"! 
Candahar, which pi^ecisly meet tho military requirements of such an 
opoasionj havo already been pointed out by one of our most cautious 
diplomatists” (Mr. Justice Sheil) “ as the tme political frontiers of 
India .” — Quarterly Remew^ 1865. cf.y also Quarterly Remevr^ 

June 1827, p. 135. — Jany. 1829, p. 35. — * Quarterly Review^ October 
1873. Tho Quaiterly lievieio^ June 1839, 

Many a long year must yet elapse before tho Russian empire 

Th« Qmvteris SevUw, ^3" ^ gradual accretion of territory can become 
Octoter 1806. contenninous with British India; and in the 

mean time it should be our eai*nest endeavor so to set our house in order ^ 
as to meet the crisis, when it does come, without flinching or misgiving. 
We must expect before long to see a Russian embassy permanently 
established in Bukhara. We must expect to hear of Russian agents 
at Cabul, at Candahar, and at Herat. We must expect to find among 
our northern feudatories an augmented restlessness and impatieace of 
conti'oL We must expect to find our commerce with Central Asia 
impeded by the restrictions and protective duties of our Russian com- 
petitors; but we oeitaialy need not apprehend any actual or immediate 
danger from the military or political pressure of our rival. Let Russia 
pursue her policy of aggrandisement. Let us have neither part nor 
parcel in her proceedings.” — The Quarterly Review^ October 1866. 

‘^Thongh for upwards of a century a conquering power, her 
(Russians) conquests have been slow and gradual ; 

against such powers as Persia and Turkey, 
they havo been aa much the rosult of her diplo- 
macy as of her arms, and all employed in rounding and extending her 
frontier. She has, after every effort, halted in the midst of her career, 
anxious to consoUdata and amalgamate her now acquisitions befiore she 
moved on. Even in Persia, where the natives never could stand against 
the Bussians in the field, they havo advanced, but not with tho pomp 

* H.XiftPoeif Wynaa^jr H, Sa;Wl»iiK|ai*a arlUile oi 1869 elaguld olao 

eonittUujd, 
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aad display of conquerors. They have crept on, seemingly prouder of 
artifice than of warlike daring. The Russians have indeed added cities 
and provinces to their empire, but except in the last Tuikish campaign, 
Ihoy have never aimed a blow at the vitals of their enemy. What they 
have gained they seem to have filched rather than conquered. It is 
difficult to set limits to what a warrior and politician like Buonaparte 
ooiiIJ have achieved. Perhaps the attempt on India might only have 
changed the scene of his final disaster. But Russia has never shown 
his activo daring, and the enterprise is beyond its power.” — The Edin^ 
burgh Review y July 1834. 

But we have long been convinced that Russia means not to rest in 

Central Asia, nor to halt long upon her present 
mu Buegei, , ® 7 

path therein, till she 1ms made ncraelf a danger- 
ous neighbour for England, This we believe, because we see in it an 
enormous advantage for Russia in furthering her ambitions in every 
possible direction; and out of England no sentimental considerations 
disturb the natural tendency of all great fighting Powers to make 
themselves as formidable to their neighbours as possible. We are 
barbarous enough to hold that that is a right tendency, and one to be 
cherished rather than cheeked as long as we live under the present dis- 
pensation, Why should not Russia do all that in her lies to provide 
means of damaging us at will out of England, since she is so little able 
to strike at us within the boundary of the thiee kingdoms ? And if she 
can combine business with the pursuit of such a policy, how much less is 
she to be blamed for following it ! It appears to us that what we hope 
she will not succeed in doing iafor her a right and provident thing to 
do 5 and whatever may be the tenor of her explanations” now, wo 
have no doubt that she is bent upon establishing a position in Central 
Asia from which she may do us a slow mischief always and a sudden 
znisohiof upon due occasion, — Pall Mall Budget^ January 12th, 1873. 

In Jennary 1869, there appeared in The Timee three articles upon 
the Centred Amn question, which may betaken as 
representative of the views of that journal. These 
artiolep exoited great attention on the continont^ and elicited replies 
from, iliB inspired press of Russia. The Urst of these rejeoted as 
chimerical the idea of a Bussian invasion of India. Xho second and 
third urged the estahlishnieut of an undershmding between Russia 
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and England Vfiih reference to affiiirs in Central Asia? and suggested 
that negotiations should be initiated with a view of establishing an 
agreement that should coincide with the aims of both nations. 

The Saturday Review of February 20fchj 1869, expressed itself as 
^ ^ „ follows : — “ It is impossible to say whether Eussia 

meditates the acquisition in the future of the whole 
or a portion of India, but it is sufficient to know that hostile action 
can be called forth in the Indian frontier by European embroglios.” 


The real or pretended disobedience of ambitious generals, the pro- 
vocations which aro offered by barbarous neighbours, and the conse- 
quent vengeance which, as if by accident, assumes thoform of conquest, 
all contribute in their turn to the extension of the limits of the Eussian 
Empire. As long as Eussian ambition confines itself to the remote 
regions of Central Asia, England has neither the right nor the power 
to oppose it ; and projects for interference with the English rule in 
India, though they may have been occasionally entertained, have rarely 
assumed a definite form. During the Crimean War, Russia would have 
been fully justified in attempting a diversion in India ; but the plan of 
invasion which was at that time proposed was hopelessly chimerical.--* 
The Saturday Review^ April 26th, 1873. 


The opinions of continental writers are perhaps as interesting and 
instructive as those of our countrymen ; a few of the most typical 
will, therefore, he given here. 


Von Hellwald concludes his work on the Eussians in Centred Asia 
— a work breathing throughout a hostile spirit to 
England — as follows ; — “ Russian policy may aim 


Yon Hellwald, 


at three different objects in Asia, none of -whichj hoyrever, excludes the 
others. The first, the conquest of Indio, is of all the moat improbable 5 
the second, the attempt to bring the Eastern question to a solution from 
the East, is possible j and the third, the striving after the monopoly of 
conunorce in Asia, and tho consequent admission into the trade of the 
whole world, is positiTo.” 

The sympathies of Herr Vamhdry, the eminent scholar and 
VwoMry intrepid traveller, are English. This writer views 

the progress of Russia in Asia with anxiety and 
sllatm, and warns England to he on her guard. 
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. should Siko to see,'* says Vambdry, at the close of his charming 
volume of travels, “ the politician who would venture to affirm that 
Russia, once in possession of Turkistan, would be able to withstand the 
temptation of advancing, either personally or by her representatives, 
into AiFghanistan and Northern India, where political intrigues are said 
tt find always a fruitful soil.^’ 

M. Anquetil du Perron believed that India might bo conquered iu 
two ways — 

Une seconde expedition, sans vucs d^ ^tablissement en Bgypte, 
rdussira comme la pi’emiire, efc 12 h 16,000 homines Iransportes h Suez, 
de~lk dans V Inde par la mer Rouge, suffissent pour oeoasaionar dans 
cette vaste contr^o uiiO revolution qui reude aux naturols, des pays qui 
leur appartieuneut; aux Europeans, la possession sure et tranqnille de 
leura comptoira et de leiu* commerce j et qui, en rcsserraut dans des vastes 
bornes I* Inde Britennique, sans commotion, sans cefc appai'eil enorme 
* d’attaque et de defense qui consume le vainqueur et le vaincu, garantisse 
aux Anglais un revenu, un gain que 1’ humanite, quo la probite puisse 
avouer /’ — Vogage amlndes OrientaUs^ p. 55, Paris, 1808. 


On compte 450 lieues environ de Balk, capital du Oorasan, ou les 
Russes out un poste, oir ils font passer des soldats, an Bengale. Qui 
empSchera vingt-cinq mille Prangais joints k vingt-ciuq mi He Rushes, 
de descendre de Balk, par le haut du Fenjab, dans V Indoustan. L^em- 
pire Russo a des points de contact avec lenoid de V Europe et de 
PAsie, de Petersbourg h la Chine, et la route ne soraib ni si longue ni si 
difficile pour les troupes, de Petoisboarg k Calcutta, qiie de la premiere 
ville aux froniieres Ohinoises, que ses armees ont visit^es pins d^biie fois ; 
d’une autre cOtd, lea Anglais doivent tout oraindre d’uu peuple rdvolu- 
tionniS de trente-dciix millions d’ames, pour qui les routes les plus longues, 
les plus difficiles, les hazards de toute 6sp6ce sont un jeu, qui va au feu 
comme au bal, qui Ic repos n' a pas encore amolli quoiqu' il en ait 
besoin comma le reste de V Europe ; et dont la soule reponse eux dta-* 
tribes pplltiques des deux ohambies du Parlement Britauniqne est une 
ntarinCf et nous IVurons.’*— Voyage aux Indee Onmtale&^ p. 70, 

In* a recent number of tbe Allgemeine ZeUmg^ Vamb^ry treats 




exhaustively our relations with Affghamstan in a 
spirit of marked friendliness to England and 


tility to Russia^ Yet he is anxious that wo should abandon our pivsout 


K 
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})olicy of non-interference, and presses upon our notice iho following 
]>oinfcs 118 essential to our safety : — 

(1.) The free intercourse with and access to Oabul, now refused, 
must bo insisted on, as the necessary accompaniment of our long-stand- 
ing, and now openly avowed, protection of tbe ruler of AfFghanistan, whose 
restrictions aro altogether out of date. (2.) The boundaries of Affghau- 
istan to the north and north-west must ho definitely laid down, and 
no alteration permitted under any pretext, (3.) Russia’s boundaries 
in this direction should also bo strictly defined, and her earth-hunger 
turned into the work of civilizing what she has. But in the interests 
of humanity iliia should include Khiva ^ which must at some time be hers. 
It would be wise rather to encourage her to finish her process of acqui- 
sition at once, and settle into her full dominions, thus diminishing the 
chances of fixture complications. (4.) Pei*sia must he strengthened at 
all costs, and her northern frontier, espeoiall}^, well laid out and protected. 
This should extend as far as the Attrek ; and it is necessary, in order to 
caiTy out this purpose, ,to thoroughly break the power of the robber 
Turcoman hordes which infest this district^ and put a stop to their 
slave-making and slave-dealing propensities. Russia, once lodged in 
Khiva and Bukhara, will aid largely in this, for the Asian slave-trade 
exists only by its markets, and will be broken up at once when these 
are in civilized keeping and the purchases forbidden. These four 
demands of Herr Vamb4ry’s make a large programme, but they would, 
ho declares, if complied with, make a peaceful and lasting settlement of 
the whole Central Asian question. — (See Pall Mall Budget^ February 
28th, 1873. 

M. Ferrier, writing some thirty years ago, held that the difflcul- 

ties attending an invasion of Biitish India by a 

M* l^oxTiei. ^ 

Rnsso-Persian army, or Russian only, are, with- 
out doubt, serious j but they may be said to exist far more in the 
character of tbe people of Affghanistan and the Tatar states ^han in 
the scantiness of the resources of the countries through which the 
expedition would bo obliged to pass — thoir poverty and the difficulties 
of tlie ground have been greatly exaggerated. Let me add, however^ 
fJmt the English have a chance of victoriously repulsing the attack, 
alfitioagh, to obtain this success, incessant vigilance is imperatively 
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Becessary, aniJ'au European war might impel il the whole (jue&tion/*— 
Pages 457-458. 

Captain* Von Sarauw, of the Danish Arm7, has published an 
interesting brochure on Russians Commercial Mission in Central Asia^ 
from which 1 extract the following passage ; — If 
Ton Saiauw. Russians are deprived of the help of other 

great nations in carrying out the colossal work that we have indicated 
in the above pages, the entire undortal^ing will devolve upon them^ 
just as tho impulse was originally, without doubt, given hy them. 
It is impossible to measure the benefit to trade, and consequently to 
civilization, which will ensue. Even already Russia deserves tlie thanks 
of Europe for what she has done in the present day towards facilitating 
trade with the neighbouring regions of the globe. To cause EnropeDu 
culture and European influence** to dawn on those countries, and especi- 
ally on Central Asia, is Russia’s mission. That she will, in the end, 
accomplish it, is vouched for by what she has already achieved/’ 

In February 1873 a number of the Journal des Dehats gave 
expression to the following opinions upon the 
Central Asian question, with reference to the 
now abandoned proposal for a neufiral zone to keep asunder England 
and Russia in Asia : — ^ 

^^We are bound to consider what will be the practical consequences 
of setting up this neutral territory, occupied as it will be by aemi- 
barbarotis tribes, between the possessions of the two empires, Russia 
undertakes not to outstep the boundary assigned to her. G*ood 1 But 
if she is attacked by Khiva, Bukhara, Badakshan or Walchan, in the 
persona of her commercial representatives — and these tribes will be 
more than ever tempted to do so because they will feel assured of impu- 
nity,— what must infallibly take place? Russia will not put up with 
such aggiessions, and, if she is forbidden to repress them hersolf, she 
will assuredly make England responsible for the damage done. Eng- 
land, in Ihct, will have to maintain order in tiie intermediate zone, fcoxa 
■whieli'^ she has insisted upon excluding the northern Power. This will 
he a task by no means easy of accomplishment, and one cannot help 


* Tfu& tnoc&ure a valuable account df tlia prdjcofiaS Imea of BaOwaj', by of irbtcb 

Buaauk Itopaa to »tr^agthe& hn bold pa her itaur 
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feeling tlint she has assumed a very heavy responsibiflty and a very 
onerous duty. It is very possible that, instead of having simplified 
the nature of the relations between England and Kiissia, Lord Granville 
has rendered them much more complicated, and increased those very 
occasions of conflict between the two empires which recent nego- 
tiations professed to provide against. In any event, the Central Asian 
question is not terminated^ as the English newspapers are themselves 
obliged to admit; it has merely entered upon a new phase, which, there 
is every reason to fear, may prove as critical as the previous one/’ 

At the beginning of 1873 an nrticle appeared in J^me treie Presse 
by Herr Karl Blind, from which the followinor 

The Neit8 :B^eie Presse, . 

passage is extracted : — 

«<Tho dominion of the English over 200,000,000 Asiatics reposes 
in a great measure on prestige, on a belief in England’s power. If this 
belief is once shaken by the approach of Itussia, elements of hostility, 
which were hitherto restrained in India, will suddenly become active, 
and then it will require unceasing exertions to keep them down.” 


The Avgsbnrg QazeUe, 


In January 1873 tlie Augahurg Gazette re- 
commended to England the annexation of Gash* 


mere,. 


The 5, a journal extremely well informed on Central Asian 




topics, expressed itself as follows in Decem- 
ber 1873 


Bussia is fulfilling the difficult task of pioneering civilization in 
Atia. She lias the right to hope that this task will not be rendered more 
painful for her by unjust suspicions. She has always declared herself 
ready to share it with England, and nothing could better assure its success 
than the loyal agreement of the two empires to combine the efforts which 
they are called to put forth, each in its own natural sphere of action.” 

The following is a summary by the M&i'ning Post of an article in 
the Allgememe Zeitungy on a memorial drawn up in 1854-1855 by 
General Duhamel, then Russian Ambassador in Persia, for the conquest 

of India « 

The General’s plan is not to annex India or a part it— which he 
jV admits would be impracticable — but to humble 
^ iijgiand, Persia is to be gained without diffi- 

culty, Russia oau easily intimidate her into submission, guarantee her 
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possessions; ptbmiae her Bagdad and other Turkish provinces; and, 
moreover, there is not the slightest difficulty in seizing lier nominal 
dependencies practically disputed Avith the Turcomans, Tlie Busaian 
line of progress plainly lies along the Attrek Valley, and there no 
serious resistance is to be anticipated. An ally more to be sought than 
Persia is Affghanistan, which is, however, less amenable to Russian 
overtures than Persia, the more since by tradition from time immemorial 
friendship with the one means enmity with the other. But let a 
Russian division — more is not needed — advance as far ns Achkale, 
its best basis for an expedition, easily accessible from Aatrabad, which 
itself is cnsily reached by boats, and bore is a place bandy, rich in 
natural I’esources, able to feed a large army, the site of the happy 
villages^’ of Diodorus, where oats yield fifty-fold and sesame five 
hundred-fold. Once in Achkale, Russia can easily command Affghanis- 
tan, which must then perceive that Russian power is near. Here a 
fortress must be built — an easy task, —and Achkale will in truth be 
Sfcrakhyragham/^ that is, a terror to our foes/’ From Astrabad, 
Russian troops could march to the river Safclqj in 115 days. When in 
Achkale, let the Affghans understand th«at they can plunder to their 
hearts’ content in the rich districts of Lahore and Delhi, and they will 
not require one word more of encouragement. In India, Russia most 
instigate the natives to revolt, and give herself out ns their liberator, 
and they will not be slow to rise. At the worst, if Russia fail, she 
spends at most ono-tenth on the war of what England does, and strikes 
a severe blow at the latter’s prosperity and credit, and that in itself is 
a good work. 

The Nw Free Frees of Vienna supplements General DuTiamers 
The jTew Prew. invasion of India by one devised by no 

less a strategist tlian the First Napoloon, at the 
request of the Emperor Paul I,, who suggested a joint Russo-French 
expedition. Hapoleon proposed that two armies of 35,000 men each 
should join at Astrakhan, be conveyed to Astrabad, and thence march 
in fift;^ daj's to the right bank of the Indus by Herat, Perab, and 
Eiaudahar. General Massena was to command the expedition. 

In the Augsburg Gazette Professor Vambdry expresses particular 
^ ^ gi-atificntion at die fiust that in the present Anglo- 

Russian oispnie the great majority of European 


Th?* Ati0iluT^ &asvfU» 
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journals have taken the side of JSngland. That is, he Cays, just as it 
should be. Supposing Eussia really to have its civilizing mission at heart, 
she has scope enough in the territoiy she has already encompassed.* 


It is not for Englishmen to decide whether Eussia is morally 
justified or not in proceeding with hor career o¥ 
annexation in Central Asia ; and the less we hear 
of her glorious mission on the one hand, or 
her indefensible policy of trespass on the other, the sooner we 
may hope to arrive at a clear comprehension of the situation, as 
it relates to ourselves. Nor, I may add, is it probable that the 
sentimental aspect of the question is one which practically affects the 
movements of the Eiissian army; for not even Prince G-ortchakow 
has ever ventured to assort that the Khanates on the banks of the 


Jaxartes and Oxus were absorbed into the Eussian empire with a view 
to spreading the benefits of Christianity and civilization among an 
ignorant and wretched Mahomedan people. The 
adnmowmCMitr^Aiam.^ brave and hardy soldiers of the Czar are impelled 
forward by various causes, over which even tlieir 
imperial master is unable to exercise much control. The ambition of a 
military aristocracy, the misdirected enthusiasm of a half-civilised 
people, who mistake conquest for progress, and the defensive wants of a 
long line of territory exposed to the attacks of fierce and needy nomads, 
with whom polifcioal relations are impossible, are among the chief 
influences that have led to the difficult and unprofitable course pursued 
by Russia of late years. To these reasons some would add the rude 
and antiquated notions of political economy that are supposed to 
induce the Cabinet of St. Petersburg to strive after a monopoly of 
trade in Central Asia; but I am disposed to believe that the commercial 
motive is rather employed to conciliate the mercantile and manufac- 
turing classes, than really felt by the supreme 
Bureaucracy. On the part of the Emperor 
himself we have every reason to believe that a 
sincere desire exists to arrest the further progress of the BSaasian 
arms, and to avoid every occasion of creating distrust, apprehension^ 
and ill-feeling in England ; and we have also reason to suppose that for 

• {oHovtni; b© eoii»uLf:0d on this OSietfAsty?© &aaiBiUs St Pftterflhnrg, iSth 
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iCurther cxteusion of teriitoiy Ilis Imperial Majesty’s ministers are not 
solicitous. But, with regard to the latter, there can be no doubt that a 
deeplj'-rooted jealousy and hatred of that power which once inflicted upon 
Hussian troops, on Russian soil, a humiliating defeat, and which has never 
ceased to einbaiTa&s theii counsels, coixnteract their influence, and hinder 
Ttheu- projects in Asia — there can be no doubt, I say, that an antipathy 
to tills troublesome neighbour greatly influences their conduct. *Tbe 
tone of the semi-official and inspired journals of Moscoay and St. 
Tiw inspired Proas of Petersbui’g dearly proves this, if proof were 
u anted. These papers have Jong breathed a spirit 
of the bitterest hostility to England, and — save when their flagrant 
mendacity, and their utter ignoiance of English feelings and English 
politics liave rendered them ridiculous — they have unquestionably assist^ 
ed in preventing a friendly rapproGhemsnt being effected by the two 
Cabinets. Yet it may be truly said, in behalf of Prince Gorfcchakow 
England's unwarront- ^nd his sympathisers, that the interference of 
nbls mfcerterenco. England With the Asiatic designs of Russia has 

often been unwarrantable, and generally ill-timed. Enquiries have 
been incessantly made and advice volunteered by our Eoreign Office, 
in regard to Central Asian affairs, such as we oai*selves would not 
have brooked for a moment fi'om Russia in regard to our analogous 
policy in India. This vexations diplomacy was inaugiu*ated by that 
school of peace politicians who have been so suc*^ 
ceasful in destroying the prestige of England 
in Europe, and who would, if they had their way, tie the hands 


A VQxations diploznaor. 


* The mod^Afce and uoambitioua language vbioh is attributed to ibe Itassian OoTemment 
oSbnr a amgular contrast to the bostila tone wbiob is babituA]l 7 adopted bj thejournaJs of St. 
Petersburg sad Mosoo\r. That all neirspappis m Bussia oie positnrelj or subJecMo 

official control or inspiration is sufficiently proved by ibe absolute silence which they have 
xuamtomedon the subject of General Sonoovuorp's nbsion. Xtis evident that a Govemment 
which oxereises tbs power of prohibiting unseasonable comments must at least toleiate the 
oplniona tvhieb ore allowed to find utterance. Since the introduction, of a Hniitod Hoedom of 
discussion m Bussisf tbo newspapers have been employed as iiiogular auxiliaries of the diplomacy 
of the Governmontj and for a long time ^ey have been in the habit of using unfriendly and 
msnaeing language to England. Even Xoax> Xfoatsnsoox^s refusal to intcrfare on behalf of 
3^Jkiya tnt# described br some Uussian journals os an set of undue presumption^ It is easy to 
Uttderetand that it may suit tbo Impennl Government to contrast iho moderation of its official 
demmoovr with the arrogance of writers wh6 are ostensibly unauthorised; but it is scarcely 
probable that the entim scheme of Bussian policy in Central Asia ooji have been systemahcolly 
mi&reprrsented by the jomnala*’— !l!ho jSafurduy JaUiiary ISth, 1873. 
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of our Incliaa rulers, and weakou our empire iu tjie East, But, 
happily, timidity and incapacity have not penetrated far beyond our 
Foreign Office, and if the Loudon despatches addressed to St. Peters- 

. The eound admiiuetra. Wanting in ^ foroe and dignity, the 

tion of India. souud administration of our Indian 

Empire is every day consolidating our power in the East. *The day* 
will come, no doubt, if it has not already arrived, 
wlien Russia will be in a position to stir up dis- 
affection on our northern mountain-frontier; but I cannot see any 
likelihood of a period ever approaching when England will not be able 
to iniuve Bussia in a similar manner to a tenfold 
of Euflsitt m Turkietau. greater extent. The physical conditions of tho three 
Khanates will always make the position of their conquerors an extremely 
precarious one. Vast waterless deserts, inhospitable mountain ranges, 
great shifting masses of untameable humanity, unbvidged and nnnavi- 
gable rivers, render this region unfitted to become at any period deeply 
impressed by conquest : and to speak of it as likely to form a basis of 
operations for a great European army equipped against a formidable foe, 
is to take for granted a change that only nature herself can effect* 
tThe inconsiderable and scattered army, moreover, 
which Bussia at present garrisons Turkistau 
is chiefly composed of Irregulars who are only fit 
to be employed against the howling rabbles of Mahomedan Khans. These 


* H. S'eyder’s opiniona, ibouj^ iridolr diffisrent n*om those oxpvossed above, cotomaiid out 
reapeck The Eussinna never having qnarrsUod mfch the Atfghans would have the best chance of 
being listened to j the EngUeh, on tho contrary, having been tlieir conquerors, and thoir enemy, would 
run the nek of g^iving their money, os they did on a provtooe occasion, to people who would fight 
against them. The £ngli^ could not oppose the Rusaiana with more than 30,000 of their countxy- 
meni for they would he obliged lo have Garrisons in those provinces whore BusBion gold and 
intrigue might exoito revolt.” — ^Eerrim, p. 467. 

Sir It.Shakcapearto theXhen ofEhiva: — ^^Wohavoa garden, which is India; tho walls 
nre the fbiUficd towns of Tartary and Affghaniatau. Xiofc the Russians once seize them, and our 
garden is theirs.*’ 

But to reckon upon tbd sympathies or the hatred wbidh the people of Central Asia might 
ontortain eithoc for the English or BussUns would he esferemely hasardoua ; the stabilify of the 
Sentiment of taeix a pepuk^on could not he depended upon for (my length of tone, and X repeat 
(hat the sttCcsEa of an (nvaeion of India by tbe Euslians is above every thing a question of money ; 
nevarthelessi supposing the Affghsns to have beenwellbribed, it would atilh as! have already 
lemathod^ he absurd to place confidence in them.”— Eerrfer, p. 471. 

t Laetij, wo must notice briefiy, as a reoogmzed national element of Strength^ the im-oalled 
trregtikr nrmyi formed uhtofiy oC Cossook horsemen. They are vec^onedi as a paper forcC) at 141 
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troops have n^er come in contact with any but physical obstacles. 
Even tlio conquest of Khokand — ^with the oft- 
tiSm mentioned siege of Ak-Masjid— was a trumpery 

affair, such as we have often had on our North- 
Western Frontier, and never thought worth recording. It has obtained 
an entirely adventitious importance, owing to the occupation of ex- 
tensive territory which it led to. * The battle of Samarkand, it is true, 
was conducted with a considerable body of troops on either ride, 
and although, while crossing the ^crafshan, the Russians were exposed 
to inconvenience from the enemy’s fire, they encountered no resistance 
on reaching the opposite bank ; the then small losses were entirely due 
to the open nature of the ground. The battle of Irjar, one of the 
most — ^perhaps tZee most — important engagement that has occurred be- 
tween the Russians and the Asiatics, was only attended, it is generally 
believed, by a loss of twelve men on the part of the former. No conflict 
that would be thought worth more than a passing remark of satisfaction 
in India has ever occurred in Tarkistan. A few hasty shots interchang- 
ed, a dash at the baggage by a mob of hungry horsemen repulsed, or a 
skirmish between stragglers and robbers, is about all that a truthful 
military history of the Russians in Central Asia would have to record. 
Ear be it from me to detract from the reputation of brave men. The 
heroism of the Russian soldier in Tarkistan is, indeed, beyond the reach of 
depredation ; but it has been displayed in conflict with nature, not 
with man. Surely nothing was ever more absurdly unreasonable 

cagiznents of oavahy, all told, vith qxl uacortain numbof of battalions of nniramed infiintry, 
U^hongh largely used in fcha l^olisli strugglsi tlie Pmsaian oidtio does not believe that tboy would 
add more than 10,000 really effeetaro troopers to the army for a Snropoan aonSxotj or that tiiey 
<jould in any way fonn a very important elemeut in it “OCho enemies of Busaia/* he flays, 
the Btdo of Burope, wtU xeekoa on having cloefiy to do with her legular troops j and the fear of 
Europe bdng again overran, as though those wore the days of romorlano, with half-aavaga Asiatic 
hordes, is one altogether unfounded.** Wo eonfess to being altogotlipr of the same opinion, and 
we may add that a study of the oxploita of the HasiUii armies in the Hapoleonio ware has long 
emee brought us to the oonviotion that the Coasaekq played a partr-exeepb when actually in pur/ 
suit of a fugitive foe— whioh was mush more dramatically eflhcUveihan zrmteilflUy Im^ to 

Strength of translated &oia the German (AustiuBa) by thalopograplucfld 

the War Office, I87S. 

Buselanda^ Berlin: Butudter. 

* H^wfldd flays, in a note on p. 170, of his Busstons in Oentral Asia, that eompute’* 
the Bttttlaa Ima in the battle of Samarkand at S,000. This is a fbblo^ and not, of oourso^ 
counjEonanced by Hellwald, 

L 
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tbau to infer that, because the Russians bavo succeeded in annoxino* 
the dominions of three barbarian Mahomedau 

The Conquest of India __ i i mv 

a moro eonoua undeitak- R.hans^ who had neither money nor tmops with 

which to offer resistance, they can, therefore, 

seriously threaten a vast military empire covered with a network of 

railways and great military roads, bidstling with magnificently equipped 

and highly organised troops, and supported by the wealthiest nation 

that the world has ever known. To give even a shadow of reality to 

this monstrous fiction that has got abroad, it 

would be nece&saiy to suppose that the people of 

India were deeply disaffected* towards their rulers, 

and that the Native Princes (see Perrier, p. 465) had means at their 

disposal of acting independently of the Paramount Power. Now it is 

the most decided opinion of those who have the best opportunity of 

ascertaining the truth, that these conditions do not exist, and that there 

is no likelihood of their coming into existence. Day by day our 

Oup gpoBp of India grasp of India is beooiJimg firmer, owing to 

dQai7 becoming firmer. improved communications, closer relations with 

the people, and the diffusion of European learning and western ideas. 
We are conferring countless blessings on the natives, we are to them a 
visible Providence, and they are daily becoming more conscious of the 
truth of this fact- Our army and subordinate civil 
oUvcB ofloyalty. service give employment to the great mass of the 

middle class : the majority of the native princes have been placed on 
their thrones by ourselves ; many of them have invested their wealth in 
our railways and funds ] and many more have imbibed occidental learn- 
ing and English sentiments at our schools and oolloges 5 while the great 
body of (he lower classes, small shop-keepers, and cultivators, know well 
that the conquest of India would imply the plundering of their little 
hoards, and Ae burning of their corn and viHages. 


* Ib ia quite tius tiiat tba QoaCiueatalj and partieuUirly tbe German, tnilieFs on the eul^eot 
hare the ra<At haay ideas of tbo condition of Bntish India They ohriously b^ore that the coon- 
'irHdK fcb^ aeom to ecmsidep to bo entirely under the authoi ity of naf ire princes, is scpdiea&etf 
ed that the moro pronhni^ of a. Bue^an force would rouse it to rebolhon, and they do not in the 
reiy least understand that whore there is want of empathy with an Englishman in the satire 
Indian mind, theto would be dpwnright detestation of a pieiute^worahippuig Bussoani The 
not only of realstanoe but oggrossion which the IQngli^ poesees m India hi wholly unknown 
te them.— AfuU February I4it3s, 1673, 
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The Kahomedans un<' 
IHendlj to Siusia. 

Ibble than this belief. 

llusBui'a Bins againat 
Islam. 


’ It would «eemj from the tone of that portion of the Russian press 
which is inspired with a sentment of hostility to us, that the scheme of 
invading India is associated with the belief that the Mahomedans would 
immediately take the part of Russia. Nothing 
can be more utterly unfounded and uuroason- 
Everywhere, of late years, Russia has been the 
champion of the Gross that has come forward 
to make war against Islam, Shiah and Sunm 
dread her and hate her alike. It is notorious that she cherishes the 
hope of dispossessing the Caliph and making Constantinople a Christian 
capital; the holy places of Bukhara, Khiva, and Samarkand have 
already been defiled and dishonored hy her; and no one con donbt 
but that she has looked with longing eyes on the Shiah cities of 
the Shah. Will these be recommendations to the warlike Musahnon 
of Afghanistan and the burning fanatic of Sittana? Most assuredly 
if the Muscovite places his project upon no firmer foundation than 
this, he builds bis house upon the sand. My arithmetio fails me 
when I attempt to compute the years of torment that would be 
payable to a Mabomedan who should render assistance to the de- 
clared foe of the Caliph against hia supporter and friend. Tet ad- 
mitting, for the sake of argument, that India were onr vulnerable 
point and that Russia could put pressure upon 
us from Herat, could we not, may I ask, deal her 
a deterrent blow in the Baltic or Black Sea? 
Twenty years ago we inflicted upon her a series of crushing defeats at a 
distance of nearly* two thousand miles from England, destroyed her 
grandest fortress, and compelled her to sue for 
peaco.t If army has been reconstructed 
since then, outs has also been placed on a better footing ; and, what 
is more to the point, while her groat accession of recently-acquired 
territory has exposed to her enemies a hundred 

Bufua'aposUioajrocenily i 1 1 - . . i i 

woakoAtid, ouia etxength- uew Vulnerable points, our reconstruGtea empire 
in India, sinee the Mutiny and the opening of the 
Ovffirhind Eoute, has immensely strengthened us, not only in the East 


Buasta Tutnorablo m 
Europe. 


Crimea. 


* By iiha <mljr praoUcable loute at ibat lame fca our troops and tstetres. 
t ‘We hsd It gdilaisi ally to help ns, it » tcue^ and the of allies m ctm nlwaya count 

upon* 
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but throughout the world,* It has frequently been asserted {see Femer, 

. . ^ p, 461), and I see no reason to doubt the truth 

A route to India pMieti- « , , , -n 

cable "■ for an invading of the assertion, that an European power, with tho 
co-operation ot Persia, Cabul, and Beluchistan, 
could march an army into India by Astrabad, Meshed, Herat, Can- 
dahar, and the Bolan Pass ; but I believe that every impartial person 
personally acquainted with our present position in India will agree with 
me when I say that that army, onf arriving in India, weary, foot-sore, 


* It military road to Indiii lios by Herat and Candabar. If there bo such a thing 

on a hoy to India above the raoses, it ia in thia latter oity.”— The Quarterly SevieWi April 1805. 
This opinion ia ospreesod by Arthur ConoUy also, in hie journey to the north of India, 

Xond., ISSJb 

t It is unneoesaary to add that, even if the Susaians were to make their way to India, thirty 
thousand strong, exclusive of the great number which they must have left in their rear to 
presoeve their communications, the army of ono of our Presidencies alone would be sulEcient to 
hold them in oheok, while our troops would be bearing on their resources, and would be receiving 
constant reinforcements j the Eussiansi obready nearly 1,S00 inileB&om the base of their operations, 
would he weakened as they advanced by the defcoohments necessary to collect supplies. Under 
such oircomatances, it would not be necessary to suppose more than very ordinary skill on the 
port of our commanders to ensure, not the retreat merely, hut the absolute surrender of tho 
Russians, as soon as th^ oame to cross £re with our troops. Even suooess to them would bo 
fruitless ; victories would consume the only means of gaming more. A mere dieok would entaU 
all the consequences of the most ruinous defeat,” — A JS'etp words/* &c., pp. 66-68, {vide App. B.) 

** It is clear that India can never be taken by a oov^ do main, and that it will require n 
succession of } ears before Hussia could sufficiently advance into the ‘ bowels of the land’ to master 
any secure porition from whidi to diroot ultimate operations, and upon which her farces, if any 
disaster befcl them, might xeriie. To organise such an invasion would require the talent of a 
chief, such as has perhaps never yet been known in Bussia’a military history; and to load it 
on to success through all the numerous populatione through which it would havo to pass, 
checked by tho greater difficulties of procuring food, assailed by tho vicissitudes of clhnatej and 
after all with the certainty of meeting troops, just as well disciplinad. better accustomed to 
the olimate, and with gigantao lesoutces of all sorts about and behind them, would require the 
head of a Cissar, a Buonaparte, or a 'WelHngttm.”— Qaar^erZy Metimi vol. 63, August 1834f. 
(Arthur Condly'a Ovefrland Journey to India). 

Upon the whole then in the present state (1884) of Kuropean and Asiatia poKiios wo may 
consider the overland invasion of India as next thing to fthjimnrinftl. There is no railroad 
b^twe8n Moscow and Delhi by which stores and troops can bo conveyed at will and with speed* 
India cannot bo taken by surprise, os an enemy tea miles oflf might seise an ill-defended town. 
All oonfidonce that bUuds ia dangerous; but it may safely be affirmed that no Europiun army 
can reach Indta 1^ land, but 1^ long, tediousj and toilsome marches, after long prqj>aration 
and negoolation, and with little prcMpoet of auccese if wo have an aide Gfovemor- General and 
an able head to our e$my.— ‘Bdhi&tirgh jBeeiste, July 1884, 

hHUimy invasion of the territories of a power holding tho Khyber and the Bolan Dedlss 
wo conceive to be so utterly out of the question as not to bo worth a moment’s unprofessional 
ffii^mndoau, A stampede of Inagulars, Thnut and Jenghis fashion, is to the holders of th^ 
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heavily burthened vvith baggage and supplies, weak in its oavahy 
An invading army tremendous march, would be utterly 

cMiiydupcwedot. annihilated by the fresh and splendid force that 

the Punjab could hurl against it« 


^ I must now, however, ascend from the region of impossibilities, 
and bring these speotilations to an end in the clearer atmosphere of the 
probable and certain.* The most ordinary political prudence should 
teach us, in the present state of uneasiness, — ^however unwarranted it 
may be— to improve our political statnaf in Persia, AfFghanistan and 
Beluchistan — the countries through which lies the only practicable 
military road to India. 


Yot when urging this I believe that England has noihiug to fear, 
while she continues to rule India with judgment, 
firmuess, temperance, and an intelligent sympathy 
with her many subject races. She, however, has 
a great deal to fear from her own foreign policy, the feebleness, 
timidity, and inconsistency of which reflect upon herself with the most 
Our airfiira policy a halefol infl.uence. She has to thank a succession 
flource weSmew, incQjnpetgut foreign ministers for the fact that 

her prestige in the world has dwindled away, untU she is herself 
beginning to fear recently-conq^uered foes, and to doubt her own 
power of upholding the glorious traditions of her empire. 


passed l)u6 as a cbud of mosquitos* A regular army would hare to oroaa sis Passes^ osoly 
opeu Sat A few mouthS) to get Turkistau to Cabiil ; and Oabul viewed and occupied by ua 
SB tbs political capital of the oountiy, ta not <m the lugb road to Xudia, but off it^^^^Quarterl^ 
April 1866. 

* Becent events (the Seiaton Boundary AEfair, tho tieacherous and impopular eouduot of the 
Awb of Oabul towards bis ablo son, and our strong remonstrance, which can hardly fail to bo 
pleasing to the great body of the A%bans ; and the anavcViieal condition of Kholat coupled with 
tho urgent appeals mado to us for aid and interfonmee) have given ua an opportunity that may 
nevcfr return of strengthening our posiUon on our B'orth.Wost Brontiei and in. Persia. 

f See m‘Ucle entitled Our Coming Guost** in MaohioooOf 1873, Sea QuafUrlj/^ Bea/eta, vol« 
3(h C^ber p. 381 (Art. Sketches in Poraia). 

should aver think of mainng as attook upon our Indian poasessumS} at would hr 
through whore we have allowed her induence to become paramount. lElhta is the router 
by which Westom India was cnee conquered/' &o^ &e^QftarterIjf Bsoiem, vol. 68> IJfovetabev 
d834 (Art. Bumea' ^vela in Bukhara). Prepress and jpmsat poHHtm of Bussict in tho 
J!fasA'**Hadriis ed., tB9St p. ICO. MjatooiOf Peie1f9h^rff ^ Abboth Xond.) 1866^ pp, 203^ 

fftkoki writings vf Lord iS^rangfort^ Vol. IX.| p. 37A 
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Is this tho tono of Empire P here the faith 
Q?bat made us lulcrs P this^ indeed, her yoico 
And meaning, whom the roar of Hongoumont 
Left mightiest of all peoples under heaven ? 

What shock has fooled her since, that she shoi^ld speak 
So feebly ? wealthier— wealthier — ^hour by hour I 
The voice of Biitain, or a sinking land, 

Some third-rate isle halfdost among her seas P 
The loyal to their Crown 
Are loyal to their own far sons, who lovo 
Our ocean-empire with her boundless homes 
For ever broadening England, and her throne 
In onr vast Oiient, and one isle, one isle, 

That knows not her own groatnoas : if she knQws 
And dreads it, we are fallen. — Tenn^eon. 
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^ CHRONICLB OF IMPORTANT EVENTS IN WESTERN TURKISTAN. 

SaccQssire Scythian immigration from ... .i. •«« B.C* 700-A-D. 300 

Tarkiib tubes pour in fiom the Altai ... ... .«• A. D. 800-900 

Kestorian Bishopric of Samaik&nd eiitablibhed before ••• ... A.D. 520 

Armlea of Iblam enter TVestern Turhistan about *4- 666 

Muhomedanism firmly established in Bukhara, and death*blow given to the 

oreod of the ITiic-worshippers about •«. ... 710 

Mokanna, Yeilod piopbet of Khorasban," appears on scene 767 

Samanide Monai\iby founded about 845 

Samanide Dynasty closes ... .«• ... ... .■« 001 

Se^ukide Monaiohy founded .. ... 1004 

Seljukide Monarchy ends ... ••• ... 1184 

Jhenghiz Khan emeiges from Gobi with his Mongols 1218 

*Glovannl Caipmi tiavels in Central Asia ... ••• 1245 

Bubraqais and Bartolomeo vibit Central Asia 1252 

Timtir iihe Tatar ... .«• ..I 13641405 

Sheibani expels Baber ... «■« ■«« 1499 

Benedict Gods visits Central Asia •€4 .a. 1594 

Astarkhanide Monarchy founded ta. at* 1697 

Rhivas. chiefs oiFec homage to the Czar •f. .«• *.• 1700 

Bekovitch’s disastrous attempt on Khiva Ik. ... 1717 

Treaty with Persia con dims annexation of Caspian Provinces ... «.« 1723 

Karokalpaks oder allegiance to Bussia ... esa 1723 

The entire southern shore of the Caspian becomes Russian ... «*• 1729 

Chinese pro^nces of Zimgoria and Eastern Torkistan conquered by China ... 1756 

The independence of Khokand osseited ... .«« ... .4. 1775 

Astarkhanide Dynasty closes .a. ... ... 1781 

Two fatUe attempts made by Bossta to chastise Kirghiz sahjecta of Khiva. .« 1809 

Taahkand (in the year ISOO, capital of a separate Khanate) conquered by 

Khokand ... 1810 

Treaty with Persia, by which Bussia gains an aooeasion of Territory ««• 1818 

Ak-Hasjtd constructed by Khokandia » .«« 444 1817 

jM. N. Honravief visits Khiva *k« 1819 

M- de iSfegri sent with presents and Utter from Czar to Amir of Bukhara 1820 
Sir A. Burners Tiavels In Central Asia ... ... .p. «»« 1832 

Bnssian Officers despatched to Bukhara to procure release of slaves 1834-35 

* Fide Bevae des Deux Hondea, Pebmaiy i5ih, 1872, pp. 800-8^, Art. by Dots d'Utria. 
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Attempt to levy tax on Bassmu XirgMz creates distuil^ancea .■• 

Lieut. J. Wood visits the source of the Ozus ... ... ... 

Pisastrous failure of Ferofski’s attempt ou Khiva ... ••• 

Khiva induced by CapLain Richmond Shakespeare to lealese 416 Russian 
slaves, October ... ... ... ••• 

Stoddart and Arthur Oonolly executed in Bukhara ••• ... •«. 

3'ieaty of peace and commerce concluded between Russia and Khiva 
Russia allowed to trade in Hi, Treaty concluded at Kulja between Russia 
and China, Auguat 6th ... ... ... 

Unsuccessful attempts made hy Russia on Ak-Masjid 
Ak^l/taBjid falls ... 

Two small steamers launched on Jazartes ... ... 

A Bukhaiiot envoy (No. 1) comes to Calcutta ••• ... .m 

Hi devastated by Mongol hordes ••• 

Chulok Kurghan taken and destroyed hy the Russians ... 

Khokandi foits of Tokmek and Fishpek taken ««« „« •«« 

Fort built at Julek, and Tani Kuighan shelled and destroyed 
Invasion of Kliokand, and Gortchakow*fi Apologetic Circular ••• ••• 

Great Mahomodan rising of the Dunganis ••• ... 

A Bukhaiiot envoy (No, 2) comes to Calcutta ... 

Khokand subdued by Russia ... 

Bukhaia applies for aid and advice to Constantinople ... 

Khokand, with Tashkand* as capitals constituted Russian provinces by 
Imp. Ukase ... ... 

A cbm oh built in Tashkand ... ,,, 

Chemyaefs unsuccessful demonstration against. Samarkand ... ... 

Battle of Irjar, Bukhariot army defeated by Russia, May 20th ... 

Russians capture Nan, May 26th. ... ... ... 

Khojand suirenders to Romanovski, June 6th ... 

Russians lake Uratippa hy Storm, October 2nd ... 

Russians take Jizzak hy storm, October 18th ... ... 

Bukhariot envoy (No. S) aiiives in India ... ... 

Deputation from Tashkand, Uratippa, Jizzak, and some Kirghiz, come to 
St. Petersburg to offer allegiance to Czrtr, March ... ... 

Administration of Russian Tuikistan reformed by Imp. Ukase, July ... 
Takub Beg completes his conq^uest of Basterit Turkietan «o ... 

Battle of Samarkands Russia defeats Bukhara, t ^Sth May 
Treaty concluded between Russia and Bukhara, June 18th ... 

Envoy of Rhudayet Khan of Khokand received hy Czar, Novemher ... 


isse 

1833 


IB4D 

1842 


185] 

1852 

1853 

1864 

1866 

1859 

1860 
1861 
1864 


1866 


1866 


J867 

1868 


• For an in^eteetmg aeooimt of Taakhand, see Jhumal ds 8t Norember SUt 

and December 8td, 1865* Art by Goveomor-Gcneral of Orenburg. 

f !ChepreaEsa date of thia battle is sfeU unnertainr The above i8| however, that given Iw the 
of Juno 17tb, 1868. 
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Bufisian Agent, <CiCt>tain Beinthal, visits Atalik Ghazi ••• 

Amir of Bakhaia sends bis son with embassy to St« Petersbuig «•* 

Mr. B. B* Shaw visits Eastern Turkistan ••• ••• 

rnsarroctiou of Cossaoks, Balmaks, and Kirghiz ••• 

Bussian military station established by Colonel Stolyetov, at Krasnovodsk, 
Novembei lOtb ... ••• ... .«• 

Envoys fiom Atalik Ghazi arrive in Cashmere and India ... 

A Busbian Newspaper, Thvrhistan News^ staibedin Tashkand •«. 

Soul CO of i^inffiban discoveied, May 25tli ••• ««> »*• 

Persia cedes territoiy on the Atfcrek to Russia (May f) 

Kitab, capital of Shahr-i-sabz, taken by Russians, Augnsrt 14tb ... 

'^Yemacular supplement ( in Kirghiz language) to Turkistan Gazette pub- 
lished, by General Kauffmann ••• ■*« <«» 

Mr. Forsyth oonduots a mission (No. 1) to Yarkand .* ... 

Kulja captured, and Hi made a Russian province, July 4th ... 

A second envoy from Atalik Gbazi arrives in India ... ... 

Hostilities commenced with Khiva on Caspian, November ... •«. 

Baron Kaulheib conducts a political mission to Kashgliar, May... 

Colonel Markasof conducts a reconnaissance from Kiasnovodsk into Trans- 
Caspian Steppes, October .i. ... ,«• ... 

Khivans stir up Kirghiz ; and Khan invades Russian territoiy «.« 
Aminadin, envoy of Khan of Khiva, has an interview with Yiccroy of India, 
September 5th M* at* *•* «■* 

Mr. Forsyth conducts a mission (No. 2) to Eastern Turldstan *«« 

Kiasnovodsk detachment of Khivan expedition starts, March 20th 
Khiva taken by the Russians, May 29th ... ... 

Khan of Khiva abolishes slavery, June 24ith ... ... 

Mission from Atalik Ghazi arrives in Russia, Anguab ... 

Evacuation of Khiva by Russian troops oommenoes, August 2lBb 
Bight bank of Oxus (with the Delta) frmn Sea to extreme western arm 
incorporated with Eusma, Ocftober ,,, 
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WORKS AND ARTICLES. 

The following list of works and aiticles, drawn up at random for my own guid- 
ance, I publish jn the hope that it may prove useful to some of my readers 
wl» desire a more thorough acquaintance with Cential Aaa than my little book 
can afford. The list, as a glance will show, has no pretensions either to ex- 
haustivaaess or arrangement.— » 

Khiva and Turkistan. Translated from Russian by Captain Spalding j Lona., 1874. 

^ Vtda Awkud, 1870, p. 144. 
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M^moire sur la Partie UlSridionale de V Asie Centrale : par Kloboi^aB de KUanikoff* 
Palis, 1862. 

Bussians in Central Asia. Translated from the Russian bj J. and R. Miohell. 

A Narrative of the Russian Military BxpeditioD to Khiva under General Perof*' 
ski. Translated by J. Michell, 186d» (A nevr edition of the Boss, work was 
published last year). 

A Journey to the Souroes of the Oxus, in 1838. By Capt. J, Wood, Indian 
Navy. 

Travels in Central Asia, in 1863. By A. Yambdiy. 

Sketches of Oentrol Asia. By A. Yambdry, 

The Russians in Central Asia, by A. Yambery. 

The Rivalry of the Russians and Knglish in Central Asia. By A* Yambdry, 

History of Bukhara. By A. Yambdry. 

Central Asia, and the Anglo*Ru8sian Frontier Question. By A. Vambdry. 

The Russians in Central Asia, By F. Yon Hellwald. Translated by .Colonel Wirg-* 
man. 

Summary of Affairs in the Foreign Department, India (18G4rJ869). By J, Tal- 
hoys-Wheeler. 

Boxnanovskl’s Notes on the Central Asian Question, St. Petershnrg, 1868. Trans'* 

, lated by the Indian Foreign Office, 

Moorcroft’s Travels in the Himalayan Provinces of Hindustan and the Panjah, 
Myendorf 8 Bukhara. Yoyage d* Orenboargk Bukhara fait en 1820, Paris, 1816. 
Russian Trade with India. Supplement to the Gasetie of India^ Novr. 26th^ 1870. 
Journey to the North of India overland £rom England by Russia, Ac* By Lieut* 
Arthur Conolly, Bond., 1834 

The three questions of the moment. Count Geiefbezoff, 1857. 

Notices of certain Tribes and Countries in the central part of Asia. By Nazaroffi 
employed on an Expedition to Khokand in 1813 and 1814. 8vo. St, Petersburg* 
Progress and present position of Russia in the East. By MNeill. 

Zimmerman's Memoir on the Countiies about the Caspian and Aral. Bond., 1840, 
/Fravels of the Russian Mission through Mongolia to China in 1820-21> By George 
Timkowski, Lond.^ IS27. 

On the designs of Russia. By Ook De Laoy Evans. Loud., 1828. 

A few words on our relations with Russia, with criticism on ** Designs of Russia.*' 
By a Non-alarmist. Lend., 1828. 

D. Herb^ot's Bibliothhqde orientals. Art. Genghis and Timour. 
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APPENDIX 0. 


FBOM ABTICLJS IN " TIMES OF INDIA'' ON THE CENTEAL 
ASIAN QUESTION, BY TEE AUTHOR. 

At present the entire army in TnrldsfcRn is computed at less than 40,000 men. 
Tlio Hussion jitmy in It is spread over a vast area, gnirisoning forts on the 
Turkiaton. Jnxartes, strongholds among the fastnessess of the Thinir 

Shan, and occupying a hundred cities and villages from the desolations around Khiva 
to the pleasant shores of the Zerafbhan. The cost of maintaining these troops in** 
n eases ns they are distant from the Caspian ; and for many years to come the force 
in Southern Turldstan must be kept at the lowest mnik. AYhat has been conqueied 
must still he held by the sword ; and the army which could be now set free for furihor 
conquests is nllogother incousiderable — not evoeeding, perhaps, the garrison of a first 
class divisional station in India. The battle of Irjar was on a larger scale than any 
other engagement dming the conquest of Turkistnn, and on that ocension Goneial Itoma* 
novski^s force did not number 4,000 men. At present, though the entire army under 
General KauTmann is a more formidable one than that at the disposal of his prede- 
cessor} it has infinitely more on its hands ; and unless very considerahle reiu force- 
men ts arrive from the Caucasus, it is dilHcalb to see how Hussia can at present 
Husfliaus aiding Yakub afford material assistance to Yakub Beg in his anticipated 
collision with Chinn. A Russian invasion of India will, for 
many years to come, he an absolute impossibility. Russian suhaltems are said to 
A Hussiflu invasion of indulge in this pleasing dream, but that it bos ever been 
I“dia. seriously entertained by the Government at St, Petersburg 

is highly improbable. If England, near a great basis of operations, with soldiers, 
aims, and all the mat^'iel of war rolling to the front by rail, will ever seriously fear 
a flying column of Russian troops toiling across the all hut insurmountable harrier 
interposed by Hature, the sooner sbe leaves India the better. Under tbe most favor- 
able (oroumstanoes (for Russia) tbe force that could cross the prodigious mountains of 
the north would form the most inconsiderable European enemy against which Eng- 
The Husaians in ever matched. A few mountafn batteries, some 

I**4ia. irregular cavalry, and a demoralised foot-sore infantry, all 

surcharged with munitions of war, would rexwesent Russia at the northern terminus 
of tlie Peshawur Railway. 


APPENDIX D. 

THE NEUTRAL ZONE. 

“ Tsb nomad tribes which can neither be seized or punished, nor elFectually^kepiin 
anip pnnciple of Hus^n order, are our most inconvenient neighbours ; while, on the ^ 
aggresaioui other Iiandi agricultural and commercial populations attached 

to the noil, and po(iBessing a more advanced sooinl organization, offer us every ohance 
6t gaining neighbours with whom there i» a possibllitjy of entering into relations. 
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Consequently; oiy fvontier lino ouglit to bwjvHow up the former, and stop short nt 
the liQut of tho latter." — Prince Qodchahow^ JVov, 2isl, J864. 

% ** 1 was sure, judgin^^ fiom oar own Indian experience, that Russia would find tlio 

same difficulty as England had experienced in controlling its own power, when exei*^ 
cised at so gieat a distance from the seat of Grovernment as 
to mnlto reference home a matter of impossibility ; there was 
"^outr^ Zone by Lord always some frontier to bo improved, some bioken engage- 
ment to bo repaired, some falthletia ally to ho punished, 


and plausible reasons were seldom wanting for the aoquisLlion of territory, 
fatungeni precaubioua were adopted, wo should findl before long, that some aspiring 
Uusbian General had entered into oommunioatioa with some restless or malcontent 
Indian Prince, and that intrigues were rife, disturbing the ludiau population on the 
froutlcrs. It was in order to prevent such a statd of things that I earnestly recom- 
mended the recognition of some territory us neutral between the possei^sioiis of EiigUiiid. 
and Kusbia, which should be the limit of those posbessions, and bo scrupulously 
respected by both Fowerfa.*'— 2%o Pari of QlaroMon to Sir JBuohanan, MareH 
1869. 

** The idea expressed by Lord Clarendon, of keeping a zone between the posses- 
Tlic suggestion approved aions of the two empires In Asia to preserve them from any 

by fcho Czar. ooutaofc, has always been shared by our august Master." — 

Prince Gortohakow io Baton Bmnnow^ Pel, SdiTA, 1869 . 

**You may then, my dear Baron, repent to Her Brilannio Majesty's Principal 
AflCgbaniatau proposed Secretary of State the positive nsBuranoe that His Impovial 
by Ilufisia, Majesty looks upon Afigliauistan as oomplofcoly outside the 

sphere within whicli Russia may be called upon to exercise her inilueuce."-*/^ 2 d. 

‘‘I?ho Secrefcaiy of Stato for India had arrived at a decided opinion that 
Affgliauktan lejoctedby Afghanistan would not fulfil the conditions of n neutral 
England. territory. It was, theiefore, thought advibuhle to propohe 

that the Upper Oxus should bo the boundary line, which neither Power should 
Upper Oxus proposed^ permit their forces to cross." — The Marl of Clarendon 
to Mr* Marahold^ April 17^A, 1869. 

The Prince Gortchakow went on to say that, considering our relations with 
Grotchakow holds us Shore All, it was to bo hoped that wo bhould use our influence 
rc^^poubibk for tlio behovi- Chief to keep him within his bounds. As he was 

indebted io a& for support of a very tangible kind, we 
bhould, in the general interests of peace in that quarter, soek to moderate his 
ardour." — Mr* Rambold to ike Marl of Clarendon^ Jane 1869. 


APPENDIX B. 


THE PAMIR STEPPE. 

Thk Patnir table-land (around Siri-i-fcol) is 16,600 feet high (62 feet lower than 
the lop of Mout Blhnc). The surrottttding mountiflus are assumed by Wood to ribe' 
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3,4i00 feot higher. The plain has a width of about three mileq. ^he lahe has been 
sounded, but the spot selected, being piobably the top of a subaqueous ridge, only 
showed a depth of nine foot. The bottom was found to be oozy and tangled with grassy 
weed**, and the water emitted a somewhat fetid smell, and exhibited a leddisb hue. 
An attempt was made to measure tbe width of the lake by sound, but the report of a 
mut-kel, loaded with blank cartiidge, sounded so faint owing to the raiity of the atmos* 
plieie that no satisfactory results were obtained ft’om the expeiiment. The humau^ 
voice was likewise affected, and conveiaation could not be sustained with out consider- 
able effoit, "Wood^s pulse (that of a spare man) registered 110 on the Pamir, while 
that of a stout Cabuli was found to be galloping at the alarming rale of 124 throbs per 
minute. The height of the snow lino in this parallel ib above 17,000 feet. Wood 
was here in winter, but he learned that by tbe end of June tbe ice upon the lake 
was bioken up, and that the lake and surrounding country became a favorite resort of 
the Kirghiz — Their flocks and beida roam over an unlimited extent of swelling 
grassy hills of the sweetest and richest pasture, while their yaks luxuiiate amid the 
snow at no gieat distance.” 

With legard to the fauna of the Pamir, Wood learned that great numbers of 
aquatic buds haunted Lake Yictovia in summer, gradually retiiing to warmer regions 
on the approach of winter. But the most interesting facts lecorded about the live 
stock of this remote region relate to the wild sheep, called after Marco Polo, “ Oves 
Poll” (Blytb). This gieat tiaveller wiitea : — In this plain there aie wild animals irt 
great uumbeis, particularly sheep of a large size, having horns three, four, and even 
six palms in length. Of these, the shepherds form ladles aud vessels for holding their 
victuals, and with the same mateiinl they construct fences for enclosing their cattle* 
and securing them against the wolves, with whieh, they say, the oouatvy is infested. 
The horns and bones of these sheep being found in large quantities, heaps are made of 
them at the side of the road, fbr tbe purpose of guiding the tiaveller at the season when 
it is covered with snow." Wood sent a spedmen of this animal'b* horns to the Aaiatto 
Society, which measured as follows : — Length of one horn, on the curve, four feet eight 
inches; round the base fourteen and a quai ter inches ; distance of tips, apart, tlirce 
feet nine inches. Barnes was told that foxes bred in them, and that the carcase of 
the sheep foimed a load for two animals. The horns are said, moieovei, to supply 
the Kirghiz with horse shoes. The however, is an almost equally fine 

species of wild sheep peculiar to these parts. It is said to stand as high as a two* 
year-old colt, to have a venerable beard and splendid ourling horns which with the 
head give a man enough to do to lift. Its fiesh is tough and ilUfiavored in winter* 
hut is repoited by the Kirghiz to be delicious in autumn-^** The only other quadru- 
peds we (I quote Wood) observed were wolves, foxes, and hares, and of birds we saw 
but one. It was, however, a regal bird— a fine black eagle, which came sailing over 
the valley, flapping his huge wings as if they were too heavy for hie body.” 


^ This is the aifimat termed rase by the Kirgbis, of which Barnes heard that Uis horns 
w^r4 BO Imavy tkab a Could not lift a pair. 
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, *' The Pamir ^ a kind of ganglionic focus, from whence the groat mountaia ranges 
of Central AbLi diverge. 

See KdmuaaVs “Poo koue ki,” p. 36. In the Brahminical Cosmogony, which is 
given in the 6fch canto of the Mahabharata, Mount Meru, explained by Wilson as the 
** highland of Titary, takes the place of the central lake of the Baddhibts, and the 
“ Bhadraboma, which Humboldt strangely enough identifies with the Iitibh, is sub- 
stituted for the Siiiton or Indus. — See Humboldt's Asie Centrale, tom, I, p. 4 .” — The 
Qtfar£er/y iSevieto, October 1866. 

The Pamir, or “ Roof of the Woild/' is a region supposed by some to answer to 
the Mosaic desciiption of the Paradise of our first paventb, as well as to the Puranic 
Aryan Eden of the Biahmlnical Cosmogony, The term Pamir is believed by Buinouf 
to be a contraction of “ Upa Mem"— “ the country above Mount Meru" — an etymo- 
logy that oonfiims the thcoiy of its being the fountain bead of the Aryan lace. With 
regaid to its being the home of Adam and Bve, Colouol Yule says Here is the one 
locality on the earth’s surface to which, if some interpretations be just, the Moaaio 
narrative points, in unison with the traditions of Aryan nations, as the cradle of our 
common ince. If Oxus and Jaxartes be not in truth rivers of the Adamic patadise, 
the names of Jaihun and Saihun show at least that they have been so rcgaidod of old. 
The old pictures of Eden figme the four rivers as literally diverging from a central 
Jlake to the four quarters of the earth ; and no spot so nearly realizes this idea os the 
high table land of Pamir in the centie of the Asiatic world, upon whose lofty plains 
a tussock of grass decides the course of the wateis, whether with the Oxus to the fron- 
tier of Europe, or with the Yarkand river to the verge of China, whilst the feeders of 
Jaxartes and Indus from the borders of the same treasury of waters complete the 
square number, and the lakes that spot the surfaee lend themselves to round the re** 
semblance,” I'he Chinese pilgrims,* Hwen Thsnng and Sung Yun, who crossed this 
elevated tract in A.D. 518, bear testimony to the great altitude of the plateau. These 
high lands of the Tbang Lang were commonly said to he, they inform us, midway 
between Heaven and Earth. As regards the existence of one hike, at any rata, wo have 
equally good evidence of great antiquity, llwen Thsang came over the Pamir about 
A.D. 644 DU his return to Ohina« He says of it*— This valley is about 200 miles 
from east to west, by 20 from uoifch to south, and lies between two snowy ranges in 
the centre of the Tsang Lang mountains. The traveller is annoyed by sudden gusts 
of wind, and the snow drifts never cease, spring or summer. As the soil is almost con- 
stantly frozen, you see but a few miserable plants, and no crops can live, In the mid-‘ 


die of the mlle^ w a great lake. This stands in the centre of Jambadwipa (the 
N^ddhist Oikoumene) on a plateau of prodigious elevation. An endless variety of 
cuK^es people its waters. The lake discharges to the west and east.” Benedict 
Go§8Ctossed the Pamir in 1603, and speaks of the great cold, desolation, and difficulty 
of bieatmt;^ Abdul Mejtd gives us the following account of it i — “ Pourteen weary 
^ays were oc^ied in crossing the steppe : the marches were long, depending on un- 


* irhis traveller calls the Pamir “ Po-mi4o” iu his book entitled Pien-i-tisa,” 
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ceLtain bup plies of grass and Watei’i which botnelimes wholly failed ; Xood for m,\n and 
heast had to be can led with the puty, for not a tinue of human habitation K to bo 
mot with. The steppe is interspersed with tamarisk jungle aud wild willow, and 
the summer with tiacts of high grass.*’ 

Marco Polo, who came by this interesting tiact of country Bomosi^ centuries ago, 
gives us the following ; — “Upon leaving Walhan and proceeding for thiee days, still 
in an EN.E. conrso, ascending mountain after mountain, you at length an ive at a* 
point of the road where you might suppose the suriounding summits to bo the highebt 
Lind in the world. Here, between two ranges, you pciceive a large lake, from which 
flows a handsome river that pursues its cour^io along an oxtoiibive plain coveiod with 
the richest verdure.” The good old traveller then goes on to dilate on the quality of 
this grass. It will make sorry cattle sleek in the course of ten days, ho says. This in 
conoboiatod by Captain John Wood, who tells us that the ewes of the Kirghiz almost 
invariably bring fuith two lambs at abiith when pastured hero. Wood's account of the 
Pamir is by far the best we now have. It is written in so vivid and picturesque a 
style that it whets our appetite for the results of Colonel Gordon's recent visit. My 
readers will And it in Chap tor XKI of that invaluable woik-^*’ ^ Jov,rney to the 
Source of ike Oxus'' 

Koic. — See Tula’s Maico Polo, pp 108-108^ vol. 1, for a very interesting aocounl of the 
Pamir. — Cf. Peschel, Qeechiclite df*r JSrdkundo, p. 160. ^ 

Petermonn’s Gcogr. Mitthellungen, 1872. 0. Y., p, 10il.— Eodcheinto.— Von Hellwald, 
p. 81.-— (Touraol of tUo B. G. S., 18U1. “ On the Pomur and the aourcoa ot tho Amu-Boiu.’* 

APPENDIX F. 

Colonel Tkidllier^ JP.jS.A, has kindly jylaeed this list at my disyosalm 

LIST OP THE MAPS OE CENTRAIi ASIA TUBKISXAK IN THE 
(INDIAN) SUBVEYOB GENEBAL’S OmOE. 


Ttnm ov Map. 

Author^ 

Scale. 

Year. 

OsHTBAL Asia. 




Central Asia, eompriaing Bu« 
kliara, Cabool, Peraia, the 
Bivor Indus, and countries 
eastward of it, coustrnefe- 
od from numerous aiuhentio 
documents, but principally 
from the original surTe;^sof 
Lieut. Alaxr. Burnes, P.B.S. 

Si ArrowamibliM, 

Miloslnob 

?0=1 

: 1 

1831 

Central Asia (French) 

KtJ. Klaproth.,, 

About 
Allies Inch 
20=^1 

1886 


Bkmabsis, 


Published in I.on- 
don by J. Ariow- 
eniitli, 16tk June 
X 88 i.a 


Publislied in Paris* 
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TiTiiT3 01? Map, 

Author. 

Settle. 

Tear. 

Ku1£A11S9. 

Mftp of 'Western As^n, Msp 
No, 28 of Eiepset*« Ne\r 
• Hand Atlas (German), coin* 
prising Pei sin, Arabia, Tur- 
kiBtan, Afighuniatan, &o. 

K. Kiepert 

About 
Af(<e<i Inch 
138=1 

1855 

Published in Borlni. 

Jjfap of part of Oerttrnl A«iii, 
slie^ing tbe Bnaaian Forte 
and eoDimuiuuatioiiB. 


Milp’Tiicli 

110=1 


Lithogr/ipJiod in 
the Surveyor Oe- 
neraVs Odli e,Ca.- 
entto, 1867. 

Map of tho Kirgliiss Steppe 
(Begions of the Oienbmp 
nnd Silicnnn Kirgbires nnd 
of 8oznipa1tinsk and {Tnr* 
listaii), and of tbe coun- 
tries conterminous vritli 
the Central Aaiatlo Fosses- 
Bions. 

Copied from n 
Ku-eian map 
at tlip Tiipo- 
grnpliical War 
OillcG, Lon- 
don* 

1 

1 , 

About 
Allies Inch 
70=1 

1866 

liithograplied in 
the Topogrnplii- 
1 col War l)epint- 
ment, London, 
and Pholo-litho- 
grnulied in the 
Sill vpyor Gone- 
rai’s Oflioe, Oul- 
ciiita, 1867* 

Ma^ of a poi tion of Centrnl 
Asia, compMsms the eoun 
tries between 
pOBseesions and Ftitiah 
iudia. 

E G-BaTenstein, 
Topoffl 

War DlBee, ion- 
don. 

Miles Ineh 
60==l 

1873 

Lithograulifid at 
tJia Topgl, Jlept. 
of the Wnr 
Office, London* 

Map of part of Central Asin, 
aliewing the KnsBiun poa* 
sessions and the oontermm* 
ons cauntrieSj, compiled 
from Russinn somces and 
from Colonel Walker’s Hap 
of Turkistfvn, &c. 

Topogl. Dept, of 
the War Odlce, 
London. 

Abonli 
Miles Ineh 
70—1 

1866 
Coirect- 
ecl up to 
1873 

Ditto ditto. 

Mnp of Central Asia (Bus- 
fiiuu). 


Pitto 

18G3 
Correct- 
ed np to 
1873 

«*|ri« 

Map of the country of the 
upper OxuB« 

Wood ? 

Miles Tttoh 
60«1 


Pnhlishedby John 
Marmy, Ijon^ 
don. 

Bine General Karte Von Cen- 
to trnl Aeien (Map of the Ge« 
^^leral Hap of Central Asia}* 

Oonstnieted by 
the Imperial & 
Koyal Qeoffrn- 
pineal Institute, 
Vienna* ’ 


•***•« 

Published by Ge» 
rold, Ywuna. 

ulq^aTAtr. 





Xnrfa Tourkismiskago (Bns- 
sinn map of th^General 
Gorern merit of U^l^stan.) 


■Veritii Tncl 
60*=1 

I 187t 

PiihlLdted el St. 
FeteritburiK* 

— ■*> 
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* 

Titlb 01? Mat, 

Author. 

Scale, 

Tear, 

1 

0 

' XtElilAIlES. 

Skotoh Map of Ensteni Tur- 
ki^tnn, shewing tlio Hydro- 
graphy of the Piiinir to the 
east, tJie tmo coutspb of tlte 
7arknnrl nnd Hiirakaeh Ki- 
Ters, with nil the routes 
from Bndiik across Kara- 
koram and adjaCeiib ranges. 

Geo. J, W* Hay- 
word, 

Miles Inch 
16=:X 

1870 


^Map'of Turkiston (in four 
sheets. 

Colonel Walker, 
Supdt.) G, T. 
j Survey. 

, Miles Inch 
32=1 

1873 

Biiblished in the 
Office of tlia 
Supdt., Great 

Trigl. Survey, 
BehrO'Dooii, 


* J^ote on the alteratione and additions in the Be-printa tif Sheets J/bs. 1 and S of the Und edition 
of the Map of Tur^stanf which were published in the Office of the Or eat Triffonometriaal 
Smrvc^ of India in Nooemher 1S78> 


It Tom been thought dceimhlA to iucotporate into Shoots Nos* 1 and 3 ot tho Xurkistan map 
{Snd edition) tho inCorntiLtioa lehlch ’^t^aa appended to -them m a sepavate they 

yete puhlhhedt'-^in April last— and vhieli iras not received in this office until after they had been 
paaaod through the presa. 

(2.) The opportunity has been taken to mako some alterations in the delineation of the 
boundaries of Persia in accordance with information recciTed since the issue of the map. It muat 
bo nnderstoodt however, that any delineation of this and of other boundary linea, which have not 
been cletormined and surveyed, oon only be considered as on approximation to serve as a pie alter 
until concluaivo results aro obtained from actual survey. 

(3.) Tho hills in tho basin of the Atrtdc Kiver and its affiaents have been taken from the 
latest edition of the Lomdon War Office map of Khiva ^ further details of the 8ir4)aria iDistriet 
have also been added from recent maps of the Russian Topographical Hopartment. 

(4) Hiqor Lovetf B.E., who was employed on the Sistan Boundaxy Commission) has far-> 
nished a list of a few errata in the routes fVom Shiraz to Bam and &om E'ltsirabad to Bujond. 
In making the reijuisito corrections, a senous error was discoverod in tho positions of Biijand and 
Kain, and all places on the roiul between them ; tho data by which they had been laid down-«-nn 
ebcet Kc. 8^wora the latitudoa and longitudes which are given In Kajor Kvan Smith’s Tabular 
Itinerary of the march of the Sistan mission from Bunjar to Mashadl hut the longitudes there 
given of Birjaud, Koio, and all intermcdiide places arc found to he half a degreo tQO great or tdo 
mudh to the eoat, hy comparison with the details of the distances and bearings which are given 
in the Itinerary) and with Major lovctt’e map of the route. These errors have been corrected in 
the re-ptintft 

(^d.y O'. T. WalesB) Cetanetj 

Great JS^iponotnetHeat Survejf of India* 

Bskra^osT) Janmrjf 1874. 









